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Finding meanings outside books 
In nests of birds 
Or through each other. 
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NTERPRETING THE MEANINGS which simple experiences bring to 
the minds of young children is a delicate process. It is difficult for 
adults to understand the concepts emerging from what children see, 
feel, and do. It is still more difficult for us, who are mature, to see what 
we can do and say to help young children to attain clear, true ideas and 
develop them a little farther toward the realization of principles and 
meanings which adults have evolved to solve their problems of living. 


Children’s own discoveries are so simple. They find that it is warm in 
the sun and cool in the shade. Perhaps this fact is necessary for the later 
development of adult concepts of energy, heat, light, and their control 
for the use of man. But should we say sharply, “Get out of that hot 
sun; it’s bad for you,” we may be starting a series of faulty concepts instead 
of true ones. 


When a little child pats the dark cheek of a Negro schoolmate, he may 
be gaining the first realization of racial differences which will be pertinent 
to his future understanding of many world problems. But if we jerk him 
by the arm, saying, “Don’t touch that dirty black boy,” may we not quite 
surely be forging a link in a chain of race prejudice? 


The child who braces his body against the wind, glorying in the ‘swish 
of the gulls’ flight against the setting sun, in an elementary way, may 
be appreciating the vastness of space, the glory of order and beauty, the 
feeling of wonder at unknown power in the universe. But should we 
say, “What on earth are you loitering for? Hurry along here!” we have 
failed to capture a moment fraught with fragmentary meaning. 


HERE IS NO MORE DELICATE TASK than that of recognizing the 

meaning of a child’s experiences to him; no more profound task 

than that of giving a little child just enough true and sound infor- 
mation and interpretation to meet his need at a given time and yet keep 
the spirit of inquiry alive. 


A teacher of young children has to deal with minds so much less mature 
than her own that she cannot engage in the forthright discussions and 
assignments of study which are the methods in higher divisions of the 
school. Still the influence of the child’s understanding of experiences in 
his early years is such that one can almost set his religion, political pat- 
terns, and social outlook in those years. Some dictator countries attempt 
deliberately to do so. 
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HE DEVELOPMENT OF THESE EARLY UNDERSTANDINGS is what 

makes teaching young children so difficult, important, and chal- 

lenging. It takes shrewd insight to capture the meaningful moments 
in a child’s experiences. It requires subtle discrimination to guide immature 
minds toward broader and deeper understanding. Scholarship, too, is 
necessary if a teacher is to recognize the relationship of the young child’s 
rudimentary concepts to profound meaning upon which man depends 
for solving his problems and doing his work in the world. 


Many people do not recognize these early intellectual beginnings. Many 
do not know that a teacher of young children needs to be shrewdly intelli- 
gent and high in scholarship in order to perform her obligations. It would 
seem sometimes, according to popular opinion, that the thinking of the 
teacher might well halt at the level where children cease to understand 
and that the education of teachers of little children need include only 
those techniques necessary for getting along with children. 


True it is a fine thing to have a way with children. But teachers in 
this field need, besides that delicate and engaging touch, keen intellectual 
grasp and fine scholarship if they are to guide children to expand their 
power to gain meaning from experience —W inifred E. Bain President of 
W heelock College; Chairman, Board of Editors, CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. 


Thanksgiving Day Proclamation 
1863 


DO THEREFORE INVITE my fellow-citizens in every part of the 

United States, and also those who are at sea and those who are 

sojourning in foreign lands, to set apart and observe the last Thurs- 
day of November next as a day of thanksgiving and praise to our beneficent 
Father who dwelleth in the heavens. And I recommend to them that while 
offering up the ascriptions justly due to Him for such singular deliverances 
and blessings they do also, with humble penitence for our national per- 
verseness and disobedience, commend to His tender care all those who 
have become widows, orphans, mourners, or sufferers in the lamentable 
civil strife in which we are unavoidably engaged, and fervently implore 
the interposition of the Almighty hand to heal the wounds of the nation 
and to restore it, as soon as may be consistent with the divine purposes, 
to the full enjoyment of peace, harmony, tranquility, and union.— 
Abraham Lincoln. From ani and Papers of the Presidents by Richard- 
son. Volume VI. 
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\Wht Must We 


4 Balenced perspective is one of the three 
TY fundamental principles of childhood educa- 
“TE tion today, set forth in the policy for young 
F children adopted last April by the Wartime 
{ | Commission of the U. S. Office of Education. 
z ls this address given by Mr. Davis before 
the National Institute on Education and the 
War, August 30, be emphasizes the impor- 
: "tant things that must be taught if balanced 
a , perspective for both children and adults is 
to be assured during these war times and 
‘\ im the peace to follow. Mr. Davis is director, 
a | Office of W ar Information, W ashington,D.C. 










| [WILL VENTURE TO emphasize some 
"| few things that are being taught already, 
"| but that everyone who is engaged in edu- 
“} cation, whether dealing with children or 
“| with adults, has got to teach and go on 
“{ teaching, not only now but so long as the 
“| need endures. 

Teach them, to begin with, that they are 
living in historic times—more historic 
‘than any they have ever read about in the 
_} histories; that this is no ordinary war and 
no ordinary crisis, but probably the great- 
| est curning point in human destiny to date. 
Science and technology have given us the 
tools which could build a better world than 
anyone could have imagined a few decades 
ago or which could blow us right back 
‘into savagery. More thangever before the 
human race has its destiny in its own 
hands; barring some unpredictabie astro- 
nomical catastrophe, the future will be 
what men make it. 
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By ELMER DAVIS 


Teach? 


Teach your students, then, that our 
future will be what we are strong enough 
and resolute enough and intelligent enough 
to make it, against the opposition of able 
and ruthless men who are determined to 
make it something else. Teach them that 
there is no Santa Claus; that we will get 
no more than we work for, and that unless 
we work hard enough and intelligently 
enough we shall be worse off than we 
could ever have imagined. Above all, 
teach them that when we have won the 
war the crisis will not be over—will in- 
deed have come to its most critical stage; 
that we can’t afford to stop working and 
stop thinking when the shooting stops. 
Teach them that when they wake up to- 
morrow morning it won't be yesterday; 
that there is no going back—to normalcy, 
to a golden age real or imagined, or to an 
age which if not golden was at any rate 
familiar and comprehensible. Whether 
we like or not, we have got to go ahead, 
in one direction or the other—up or down. 

The Chinese word for crisis I learn from 
Mr. James B. Reston’s recent book, Prelude 
to Victory, is written with two characters 
meaning, respectively, danger and oppor- 
tunity. There is opportunity as well as 
danger in this war; and there will be 
danger as well as opportunity in the years 
of transition when we are trying to bring 
the world back from a state of war to 
genuine peace. Just now the danger is the 
more apparent; yet I sometimes wonder if 
it is apparent enough to people who by 
the accident of geography live far away 
from any scene of action. It is the job of 
education to make it real. 
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Teach your students that the earth is 
round. We all know that but we are so 
used to looking at flat maps that at best 
we are likely to think of it as round like 
a cylinder, not round like a ball. Teach 
them the real relations of space and dis- 
tance on this globe; teach them that 
while we talk now of a two-ocean navy, 
we may eventually have to think of a 
three-frontier air force for the continent 
of North America. Teach them that the 
shortest route from this country to a good 
part of the Old World is across the North 
Pole and that frontier might need defense, 
in the next war if not in this one, unless 
we are smart enough not to have a next 
war. 

Teach them what a global war really 
means—that what happens in Libya or in 
Malaya may make a difference in what 
happens in Oklahoma or Nebraska. Why 
has the boy who used to live next door 
to you gone off to the Solomon Islands 
which he had probably never heard of 
a year ago? Why he is fighting in the Solo- 
mons to keep the war away from home; 
and any of the people who have experi- 
enced the war at home can tell you that 
keeping it away is worth a considerable 
effort. Teach your students that and teach 
them, too, that we are trying to win a war 
in Europe and the far Pacific because we 
have a better chance to win it there than 
if we waited for it to come home to us. 

Teach them that a total war affects the 
life of every citizen and that its outcome 
will be affected in some slight degree by 
what every citizen does. There is no ques- 
tion of the willingness of the American 
people to do what may be necessary to win 
the war but it is our job to show them 
how many things, different and sometimes 
apparently irrelevant things, are going to 
be necessary. There are plenty of men who 
would be willing to die for their country, 
if the occasion arose; but the occasion 
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does not arise, and in the meantime 
are unwilling to drive so slowly as 
five miles an hour for their country. 
are plenty of women who would be wi 
to take into their homes children who 
have been bombed out in an air raid—take 
them in and look after them; but we have | 
had no air raids, and there is less enthu- 
siasm for looking after the children of 
women who might go to work in muni- 
tions factories if they could get somebody 
to take care of the family. There is no | 
question of the general willingness to do | 
the obvious things, the spectacular things; | 
but plenty of people are going to have to | 
do dull and drab and uninteresting w 
besides, if we are to win the war. : 
Teach your students what kind of people | 
we are fighting. They are able men and | fall 
they mean business. When Admiral Yama- } 
moto, last December, said that he intended } 
to dictate peace in the White House, most 
of us took it as a joke; but Yamamoto 
meant it, and before long his men werea we 
couple of thousand miles nearer the White | arm 
House than when he said it. They would _ tior 
be nearer than that now but for the victory Ver} 
at Midway. _— stuc 
Teach your students that the leaders of Pea 
Japan and of Germany have taught their Of | 
peoples that they are master races, witha Ff 
God-given right to rule everybody else—  dov 
including us; and that an immense number WO 
of Japanese and Germans really believe it. | Wt 
Teach your students what it feels like to } but 
be conquered by such people—there is } on; 
plenty of evidence from Europe and Asia | Wha 
too. Try to make them understand what } #bo 
it means to live in a country where any} Edu 
man may be tortured by men who like to 7 = : 
torture people for no other crime than re 
fusal to take ordirs from the master races}. ° 
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where a dozen men might be picked / . q tho 
random and shot in so-called reprisal for | ther 
something they never heard of—the kilk } “_ 


ing, by somebody else, of a member } 
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' the master race; a country where children 
starve to death because the food is taken 
away from them by the master race. There 
are plenty of countries like that; the 
countries that failed to stop the enemy. 
Remember that the men we are fight- 
ing, the leaders and many millions of their 
followers, believe that anything goes, if it 
advances the interest of their own nation. 
We were infuriated by the treacherous 
; attack on Pearl Harbor while the Japanese 
| were still talking peace but Hitler has 
9 | attacked half a dozen nations in Europe 
| while he was still talking peace. Remem- 
| ber that when he starts talking peace 
‘| again as he conceivably might this winter, 
4 by roundabout methods, if the fighting 
| does not go well enough to suit him this 











} fall. Remember that to make peace with 
} men like Hitler and the Japanese militarists 
would only be to let ourselves in for new 
and bigger Pearl Harbors, whenever they 
thought the moment was favorable; that 
we should have to remain so _ heavily 
| armed, so heavily militarized, in anticipa- 
tion of such attacks, that peace would be 
very little different from war. Teach your 
students that there is no use making 
peace with men who attack you in time 
of peace; that there is no safety, for us 
or anybody, ‘till those men are beaten 
_ down. Teach them, in short, the kind of 
world they live in. It is not the kind of 
world any of us would like to live in; 
| but we are not going to live in it very 
} long or very successfully, unless we know 
} what it is like and what we have to do 


} about it. 


; 4 Education’s Responsibility 
7 for Future Human Welfare 





| Well after we have done something 
|} about it, after the enemy is beaten down, 
| for | then education is going to have its tough- 
4 est job. For it is going to have to fight 
fj the natural human tendency, after a great 
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effort, to sit back and rest, to take it easy 
for a while. And every educator will have 
the unpleasant duty of telling his students, 
whether children or adults, that then above 
all times we cannot afford to take it easy, 
unless we want to run the risk of having 
this thing to do over again in another 
twenty-five years. H. G. Wells, writing 
just after the last war, described the situa- 
tion of humanity at that: time as a race 
between education and catastrophe. As we 
all know catastrophe won that race; but 
if the United Nations win this war educa- 
tion has one more chance. And quite pos- 
sibly just one more chance; for if we lose 
the next race, the next catastrophe will be 
a bigger and better catastrophe which 
might close this phase of the development 
of the human species and compel such 
specimens of it as might survive to start all 
over again, from the point we started from 
several thousand years ago. 

_ This crucial point in human develop- 
ment—a point from which we may go on- 
ward and upward fast or backward and 
downward even fasted—this point has been 
reached, of course, because of technological 
developments; but primarily because of 
one single invention which has changed 
human life more than anything else since 
the discovery of how to make fire. This. 
world would be a far more comfortable 
place to live in and the prospects of the 
human race would be considerably more 
encouraging if a couple of young men in 
Dayton, Ohio, some forty years ago, had 
been content to stick to their business of 
repairing bicycles instead of wasting their 
time and what little money they had on 
an enterprise which the best scientific opin- 
ion of the day agreed was impossible. But 
the Wright brothers stubbornly went ahead 
and ate of the tree of knowledge. The 
result was the transformation of human 
life from a two-dimensional to a three- 
dimensional activity several thousand 
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years before human naturé was ready for 
the additional responsibilities thus entailed. 
The problem of education and of states- 
manship, after this war, is basically the 
problem of how or whether the human 
race is going to be able to live with the 
bombing plane—a symbiosis apparently 
never contemplated by nature but one 
which we have got to work out if we are 


' to go on at all. 


I suppose most of you have read Major 
de Seversky’s book—an evangelistic docu- 
ment which is of dubious value as.a guide 
to the contemporary world. Essentially, 
Seversky is not writing about this war but 
about the next one. Those bombing planes 
that start from Kansas City or thereabouts 
and blast Tokyo and come back home 
again—they do not now exist and are not 
likely to make their appearance in this war. 
But it would be a very reckless man who 
would predict that twenty-five years from 
now we might not have bombing planes 
that could fly from Kansas City to Tokyo 
or from Tokyo to Kansas City. And when 
we have got that far there will be no safe 
place on earth, unless somehow the human 
race can develop sufficient intelligence to 
make the whole earth safe. 

I do not know how that can be done, or 
even if it can be done; but it requires 
no great insight to predict that unless it 
is done, what we call civilization may not 
outlast the twentieth century. This obvious 
point need not be labored; in theory prac- 
tically everybody in this country, indeed 
in most countries, will agree on the desir- 
ability of preventing the next war if we 
can. But as to how, there will certainly be 
much argument, perhaps bitter argument. 
It is hardly likely to be partisan argument 
this time; leaders of both parties are 
agreed on the need of recognizing this 
nation’s international responsibilities. But 
there can be plenty of honest disagreement 
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on details, and there are likely to be pleas : : 


of honest mistakes in working it out. 
And what can the intelligent teacher d 


about all that? Well, he can try to make | 4 
his students keep their eyes fixed on the | : 
essential points. He can remind them that } 
practical operation is more important than | 
theoretical principles; that slogans such ag | 
nationalism versus internationalism are } 
likely to be misleading and confusing in 7 


a situation where practical success is likely 


to call for a mixture of both. In the latest } 


official pronouncement of our policy, Secre- | 
tary Hull’s speech of July 23rd, it was de- — 


clared that “it is plain that some interna. 
tional agency must be created which can— 
by force, if mecessary—keep the peace — 
among the nations in the future.” But Mr, | 


TAMAR 


Hull also said that “the nations of the world 


will then be able to go forward in the | 
manner of their own choosing.” Here | 
obviously is neither complete nationalism — 
nor complete internationalism as now | 


understood; people who stand on either as 
a principle are likely to be less useful than 
those who are willing to mix them up in 
whatever proportions prove most practi- 
cally useful. 

Further, the teacher should remember 


and remind his students that, as Mr. Hull © 


says, “neither victory nor any form of 
post-war settlement will of itself create a 
millennium.” Millennial hopes were 
widely current at the end of the last war; 


the great collective effort of 1918 had — 
made people realize what the human race © 
could accomplish with a reasonable degree | 
and when cooperation — 
failed, when the millennial dreams were ~ 
disappointed, too many people rushed to — 
the opposite extreme of cynicism and ~ 
apathy. We ought to know better this | 
time. As Alexander Hamilton said, “It is — 
useless to expect a perfect work from im- | 
Hamilton said that, how- © 
ever, in discussion of a constitution which — 


of cooperation; 


perfect man.” 
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in his opinion was quite imperfect but 


4 which he was prepared to accept and try 
' to operate because he thought it was the 
+ best that could be got. And in fact it oper- 
7 ated and is still operating pretty well, 


which may be a hopeful omen if we can 


be as realistic as Hamilton and take the 
| best we can get. 


But above all the teacher should con- 


' stantly teach that this time we can’t afford 
' to sit back and take it easy, we can’t afford 


to let up; we have got to go on, however 
much we may dislike it, with the hard and 
uncomfortable labor of thinking. Many 
people would like to believe that victory 
would restore the world as it used to be; 
but it won’t. Whether you found that 
world comfortable and satisfactory or not 
—some did and some didn’t—it is not 
coming back; we are going to have a 
different kind of world to deal with, a 
world which can be made not only satis- 
factory but more satisfactory eventually 
than anything we have ever known, but 
could be made so only by intelligent, co- 
hesive, and unremitting effort. Frail human 
nature is not too hospitable to unremitting 
effort, except under the spur of necessity. 
It is your job as teachers to keep remind- 
ing people of the necessity. Issues may 
arise about which there will be protest that 
it costs too much, it takes too much 


'work, it isn’t practical. Examine those 


specific complaints by all means and see 


} what there is in them; but never forget, 


never let the public forget, that the alter- 
native to finding something that will work 
isa world for our children in which bomb- 
ing planes can fly from Tokyo to Kansas 


them to send the signals 
That will wake the nation 

As long ago the lanterns 

Of old North tower 

Sped Paul Revere upon his way— 


City and architecture will have become 
the art of figuring put how people can 
live and work, with the least discomfort, 
underground. 

Perhaps I have talked too much from 
the point of view of adult education, since 
I have myself been working at some form 
of adult education most of my life; some 
of what I have said may seem irrrelevant 
to those of you who deal with young 
people. Sometimes, when I contemplate 
the world in which I grew up and then the 
world of today, I wonder what on earth 
we can say to them about the kind of 
world we brought them into. 

However, to judge from most of the 
young people I know, this current world 
does not look quite so unappetizing to 
them as it may to people who first began 
to sit up and take notice in the Taft admin- 
istration. It is dangerous and uncertain, 
yes, but they have always lived in a world 
of uncertainty and have learned to take 
uncertainty in their stride. The danger is 
obvious enough but remind them that be- 
sides the danger they have an unprece- 
dented opportunity. 

The destruction in this war is terrific; 
many parts of the world will be left im- 
poverished; but we have the technical 
Capacities to repair those losses and to go 
ahead with the rebuilding of a world which 
could be far better than any we have ever 
seen. All the young people of today need 
to do, to construct that better world, is to 
behave more intelligently than did their 
ancestors; and I am confident that most of 
them would teil you that they could easily 
do that. 


And as the pilot of a ship 
Steers his course by distant stars 
So youth, we know, will learn 
That in the peace to come 

A star may be his compass still. 


—From What We Believe, Denver Public Schools 
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Keeping Gaith with Dem 


What more must the schools do in today’s 
war effort than was done during the first 
world war if another catastrophe is not 
to submerge this generation a third time? 
Salvaging, rationing, and gardening have 
their places but the motivating forces for 
democratic living must receive major atten- 
tion and become the chief responsibility of 
teachers and children. Miss Snyder is in- 
structor in social studies, Mills School and 
Adelphi College, New York. 


THOSE OF US TEACHERS who lived 
through World War I well remember 
how we worked with our children in 
planting liberty gardens, selling liberty 
stamps and bonds, sewing stars on service 
flags, knitting, teaching and practicing 
thrift, engaging in Red Cross activities. 
Today we are doing it all over again and 
adding to the activities of a quarter of 
a century ago certain ones of greater and 
grimmer import—the beginnings of ration- 
ing, air-raid precautions and drills. 

It is good in World War II as it was 
in World War I that the school should 
share in all such activities because they 
are essential to an all-out war effort; not 
only share in them, but play a leading 
role in their promotion. Good, because the 
school, touching the lives of all people in 
all parts of our country, affords the most 
effective institutional machinery for nation- 
wide programs. Good, because in so doing 
the school identifies itself with other 
agencies, and so charges its own program 
with renewed vitality. Good, because the 
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individual teacher and pupil identify them 
selves with a common cause, live vigorously 
in the present, and enjoy the satisfaction 
of tangible accomplishment. Good, be 
cause all of this helps us keep our emo 
tional balance, our morale. We need 
gear all of our schools to their maximum 
productivity along these lines. a 


But important as are gardening a | 


sugar rationing the school, in its usual 
quiet way, is doing a still more funda 
mental job. We sense it in the classroom, 
in faculty meetings, in educational conven: 
tions, and in educational literature. Per 


haps it can be best expressed as the deter 
mination of the school to assume its full” 


responsibility not only in winning the wat 
but, at the same time, in achieving a beng 
post-war world. 


Most significant in the expression of this: 
spirit are the regional conferences and the 


literature of the N.E.A. Commission out 


Defense of Democracy Through Educa 


tion. The thirty- four carefully ple 


regional meetings have sifted and! 


pooled the thinking of the educational 


leadership of every section of the country} 
in trying to arrive at the role of the school’ 
today, and this thinking, in print, has) 
penetrated the remotest outposts of out 


educational system. 


Indicative, too, of the realization of the 
three-dimensioned world for which we 
need to make ourselves ready is the bold) 
and original thinking expressed in he 


materials disseminated by theeCivil Aero 


nautics Administration. Abundant evi. 
dence, too, of the patient, persistent effort 
to make effective the work of the school 
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in the development of a better citizenship 
both in the world of today and the world 
of tomorrow is found in such compila- 
tions of curricular trends in the social 


4 studies as are made by our curriculum 


bureaus and are reported in The Curricu- 
lum Journal. 

In all the efforts of the school there is 
little of that “either-or” which character- 


ion | izes the denunciations indulged in by 





those who would bend all effort on crush- 
ing the Axis and fee] that any attempt 
to keep the future in mind at the same 
time is inimical to an all-out war effort. 
We teachers are habituated to living in 
the past, the present, and the future. By 
the very nature of our task we realize, 
pethaps more clearly than most, how 
essential it is in solving t'.e problems of 
the present to utilize the experiences of 
the past and to fix our goals as far into 
the future as our insight permits. So much 


UF a part of us is this three-timed world of 


ours that we could not, even if we would, 
refrain from thinking of that post-war 
world in which there will be greater 
equality of opportunity, a truer interpre- 


: tation of freedom, less lag between our 


social institutions and our technical skills, 


} more of cooperation, and a warmer sense 


of brotherhood. We believe that we can 
keep our minds on such goals without 
lament over our past shortcomings and 


7 without a paralyzing sense of guilt. We 
1 believe that we can with our children de- 
} vote ourselves wholeheartedly to what- 
7 ever task needs to be done now and do it 
} even better by demonstrating, as we work, 
t} processes which will bring us a little closer 
| to the realization of those freedoms for 
ia} which we are fighting. 


s The Processes With Which We Are 
ie Concerned—the Search for Truth 


It is processes with which we are con- 


hy cerned. Certainly we are wise enough to 
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know that action is needed now; that this 
is no time to become enmeshed in endless 
arguments on controversial issues as to 
details of the social, political, and economic 


‘plans for a post-war world. Certainly we 


would not cripple the swift, sure action 
that is needed by wordy and visionary 
discussion. No, it is just with fundamental 
processes that we would deal—that we 
would demonstrate—those processes out of 
which freedom grows. They are not new; 
they are very old: (1) The search for 
truth and its fearless propagation; (2) 
the scientific approach and its application 
to little and big problems; and (3) a way 
of living that is characterized by uncon- 
ditional respect for individual personality. 
Nothing new; only our today—such a fast- 
moving today—exerts tremendous strain 
upon these processes. It is so easy to desert 
them when the exigencies of the moment 
would seem to demand something swifter, 
or when a temporary desertion can be so 
easily justified in- terms of the ends to be 
reached. We teachers feel, regardless of 
all the immediate tasks we undertake, that 
we must hold fast to these three processes. 


If we do not, who will? How will chil- . 


dren get a sense of direction for the future? 
And if these processes do not become 
part of the life pattern of our children 
today, what kind of world will they make 
as they reach maturity? 

First, the search for truth and its fear- 
less propagation. This is the traditional 
role of the school. But as civilization has 
become increasingly complex, it has. be- 
come increasingly difficult to know what 
the truth is. To ferret out the truth today 
is a baffling task for the keenest minds. 
And this in spite of the ease and speed 
of communication—press, telephone, tele- 
graph, radio. The very richness of the 
offerings tends to increase the difficulty. 

Difficult, however, as it is to get at the 
truth today, everywhere teachers are shoul- 
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dering the task. Wise use of radios in the 
classroom; wide circulation of such pub- 
lications for children as The W eekly News, 
and Education for Victory; everywhere 
bulletin boards covered with news items 
and maps; discussion groups not only of 
children in the classroom but of adults in 
the community; increasingly, the collection 
and organization of maps, magazine ar- 
ticles, and newspaper clippings ready for 
use by both school and community—these 
activities in countless schools are evidence 
of the efforts teachers are making to apply 
their function of the search for and the 
propagation of truth to the present time. 


We teachers feel that this age-old task 
of the spread of truth is a solemn obliga- 
tion today, one that we, in particular, must 
assume. From kindergarten tu university 
“the truth and nothing but the truth” 
must be our slogan. We have seen the con- 
fusion that has come from the lies of Hit- 
ler, and we will have none of it. Facing 
the threat of total loss of the freedom of 
the spirit we will not for a moment forget 
that it is the truth that makes one free. 
Hence, difficult as it is in the confusion 
of today to separate the gold from the 
dross, we teachers assume our responsibil- 
ity in being informed as to facts and, 
through our teaching, to spread them 
fearlessly. 


The Scientific Approach 


The second process to which we are 
committed—the scientific approach and 
its application to little and big problems— 
is closely allied to the first, the truth seek- 
ing and spreading process. We become 
aware of a problem, we define it, we col- 
lect facts, we apply them in attempted 
solutions, we record our results, we draw 
conclusions. It is very difficult in the midst 
of war when emotions run high, when 
prejudice is so easily roused, and when de- 
cisions must be made quickly, to keep on 
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the even keel of the scientific process. 
can we afford to lessen our ardor in its p 
suit when the need for it is greatest? Can 
the twentieth century, in its dire rf ced 
cast aside the priceless contribution of tt 
seventeenth? We are sure that we cannot 
The scientific approach is the very wat = 
and woof of the pattern of personal free! 
dom and of the democratic process. Iti 


the foe of negativism and frustration. It ig} 


essentially positive and constructive. _ 

The scientific approach is not to be com 
fused with a method to be applied at cep 
tain times and under certain conditions= 
in the laboratory, for example. It is f 
more than that. It is a way of thinking ag 
behaving under all conditions. It is com 
paratively easy to deal with one who & 
imbued with its spirit and adept in i 5 
techniques, for he is withal reasonab| ble. 
He has habituated himself to suspendis 
judgment until the facts are known, D 
refraining from all forms of sophistry and 
use of personality in tricking an advo 
into false conclusions, and to abiding by 
the conclusions drawn from evidence. 

In a democracy in which government is 
of, by, and for the people, it is very im 
portant that committees, councils, and 
legislative bodies arrive at decisions’ 
through the scientific process. Until they 
do, we can expect little more than endless 
wrangling and blundering. Indeed, we} 
teachers fear that until our citizenry be] 
comes more sensitive to the need for 
widespread development of . the scientific , 
process, there can be little hope of the 
realization of our democratic ideals. =| 

It is good to see the way our schools. 
are becoming increasingly committed t} 
the scientific approach. Every day i | 
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are more reports of school systems basing} 


their curricula on the problems of livi | 
as they manifest themselves in ~—_ 

communities and in national and world 
affairs. Some of the problems are cc a 
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crete: increasing egg production and gar- 
den products; ridding an area of mosqui- 
toes and malaria; improving sanitary con- 
ditions and eliminating hookworm; work- 
ing out home budgets; correcting erosion; 
redecorating rooms; conserving food. Oth- 
ers are more abstract: overcoming preju- 
dice; determining the causes of aggressive 
behavior; developing tolerance; how 
groups can best be represented in govern- 


4 : mental bodies. In all of this it is not so 


much that children are dealing with im- 
portant problems—good as this is—but 
that they are learning the scientific process 
and developing a behavior pattern that is 
honest and constructive. 


Respect for the Individual Personality 


The third process—a way of living that 
is characterized by unconditional respect 
for individual personality—is the motivat- 
ing force of democracy. For even parlia- 
mentary procedure and the franchise, 
dearly as they have been bought and 
sacredly as we hold them as evidences of 
our status as free men, even these may 
become but sterile forms unless they reflect 
a fundamental belief in the dignity of our 
humanity. Fortunately there have always 
been those who have realized that unless 
we hold fast to that faith in the God in 
man on which respect for the personality 
of man is based, we most surely will degen- 
erate to the level of the brute. Tenaciously 
and at infinite sacrifice has this faith been 
defended and preserved in Judaism; su- 
premely has it been manifested in the life 
and teachings of Christ. Again and again 
it has been assailed. Again and again its 
light has been quenched. For all those 
who would dominate humanity, fear it. 
And because they fear it, they hate it. 
How they fear it; how they hate it today! 
And how they attack it!—on a scale so col- 
lossal that all the many assaults launched 
against it through the centuries dwindle 
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into insignificance before the present one. 

And no wonder! There is reason for the 
dictator to fear, to hate, to attack. For 
slowly but surely, out of the seeming con- 
flict between them in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, science and religion are coming to- 
gether in their affirmation of man’s poten- 
tialities. A ruthless theory of survival of 
the species that is strongest and swiftest 
is crumbling before the evidence of the 
survival of the species whose members: 
stand closest together in mutual protection. 
Fatalistic determinism for the individual 
and the group is giving way to the 
dynamics of an organism conceived as in 
and of its environment and changing 
with it. 

Through these concepts, powerful 
changes are being effected in our approach 
to social and educational problems. These 
changes are characterized by greater effort 
to locate and develop individual capabili- 
ties, more encouragement of the creative 
spirit, and less reliance on competition as 
a motivating force for individual effort as 
appreciation of the satisfyingness of co- 
operative group effort is gained. To the 
dictator, all this is of necessity abhorent. 
To him, the scientific process and religion 
are alike anathema. 

It is this way of living, this cooperative 
way of respecting and reenforcing each 
other’s personalities that we teachers feel 
we must demonstrate in our classrooms, in 
our schools, and in our communities. Like 
the search for truth and its propagation, 
like the scientific approach, it is a process. 
Like them, it has within itself its own 
powers of continuous growth. 

In the classroom this renewed respect 
for the personality of the individual is 
seen in the care with which records of in- — 
dividual growth are kept cumulatively year 
by year, passed on from one teacher to 
another, from one school to another, to 
the end of guiding each child into his 
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fullest: self-realization. In administration, 
there is growing participation of pupils 
and teachers in the formulation and execu- 
tion of basic school policies. The school, 
too, is reaching beyond its walls to cooper- 
ate with other agencies in "the development 
of the community as an environment con- 
ducive to the maximum realization of its 
human resources. 


Responsibilities That Lie Ahead 


We teachers feel that come what may 
we must keep faith with the three pro- 
cesses on which we believe that the 
future of our democracy is dependent. 
Of course we will roll our bandages and 
plant our gardens as we did before. But, 
perhaps, in World War I we did not work 
hard enough on these three processes while 
we did our more immediate work. Perhaps 
that is. one of the reasons why we are 
having it all to do over again. 

' Of course there is no easy road ahead 
for us. There are a million of us teachers, 
and we know that all of us are not very 
wise. We are rather poorly educated, too; 
‘we are the first to acknowledge it. We 
know that the search for truth means 
much more than scanning the headlines 
and taking over the opinions of radio 
commentators; we know that it means 
scholarly digging, and not all of us are 
used to that. Nor are we too confident that 
our approach is at all times scientific. We 
know that sometimes we jump to conclu- 
sions, that quite often emotion blocks our 
thinking, and that we do not always abide 
by the evidence of experimentation. We 
are just human. 

Perhaps we are better at the third pro- 
cess than at the other two. We have always 
been interested in the individual and have 
gained our greatest satisfactions in seeing 
young people grow. But even here, there 
is room for improvement. The last few 
years have seen such great advances in 
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biology, psychology, and anthropola : 
that we know we have much to le 


about human growth and developmer : : 


Then, too, we are not so sure that we 
always remember that mere skin colog: 
that is different from ours or a orion 
accent does not mean that its possessor 

queer or inferior. We must always remer ‘3 


ber that, if we are to work sincerely for | 


a true democracy. 


With all this awareness of our shor | 


sume — 


comings, we have the courage to « 


our responsibilities. For if we do not, who 4 


will? And if no one does—if no group” 
commits itself wholeheartedly, as its mai 
responsibility to the search for truth and it 
propagation, to the scientific approach t 
the problems of living, and to the respect 
for individual personality—we feel very” 
sure that were we to win the war tomorrow — 
it would be only to fight another the next — 
day. For we believe that there can be no | 
lasting peace until these three precious 
processes become an accepted part of our 
behavior. 

We are not quite so optimistic as we — 
were a quarter of a century ago that today — 





we are fighting a war to end all wars. In- 
deed, we are approaching this war today 
in all of its aspects with little of that easy — 
optimism that characterized us then. We — 
have thought more deeply in the interim 
as to the underlying causes of all wars; 
we have thought more widely to include 
the problems of more peoples; we have a 
better realization of the complexity of the — 
twentieth century role that the United 
States must play. For the first time in out © 
history, as the light of the free spirit is 
quenched in one country after another, we — 
have faced the possibility that that igh | 
might even be quenched—for a time—in 
our own country. We face it, but we face 
it with a mature determination that it shall — 


not be. There shall be no dark night. In | 
the freedom of the spirit we will live. 7 | 
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What can teachers do toward developing 
good will in children and in helping to 
maintain and reinforce our group unity? 
Are there certain fundamental concepts 
which may be used as guides? In what 
kinds of situations can amity be fostered 
most successfully? Mr. Johnson, assistant to 
the president of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, answers these ques- 
tions in terms of their importance now and 
following the war. 


“FROM THE SEVENTH MONTH ON, 
our prejudices begin to tell on our chil- 
dren,” declared Sister Mary de Lourdes at 
the 1941 Williamstown Institute of Hu- 
man Relations. “The tone of voice rather 
than the word itself carries meaning to 
them.” Without question parents and 
teachers pass on their prejudices to the 
children they are guiding. Otherwise, prej- 
udices would acquire new character with 
each generation rather than follow the 
same pattern and wording from one gener- 
ation to the next. 

Those who guide children sometimes 
bestow their prejudices in direct fashion 
as did the father who restrained his four- 
year-old son from playing with a neighbor 
boy because “he’s a Jew and Jews are bad.” 
Or children may acquire intolerances by 
indirection, as suggested by Sister Mary 
de Lourdes, through the tone of the voice, 
the shrug of the shoulder or the lift of the 


Eprror’s Note: The National Conference of Chris- 





' tians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 


offers its knowledge and facilities developed from 
fifteen years experience in intercultural education to 
teachers and parents. The Conference also welcomes 
from teachers accounts of helpful experiences. 
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By WILLARD JOHNSON 


| Guidling Children Into Good Wl 


eyebrow when members of other racial or 
religious groups are mentioned. 

In these days when intolerance is a 
deadly enemy of democracy—it is always 


a saboteur of a free society—the passing 
on, from this generation to the next, of 


prejudice and bigotry is a blow at justice 
and liberty. The use of intolerance by the 
Nazis as a major instrument in their war- 
fare has brought home to Americans, as 
we have never realized before, the insidious 
dangers of intercultural ill-will and mis- 
understanding. We know now that a free 
society can be rendered powerless, indeed 
corrupted from within, by the use of bigotry 
by the demagogue who seeks power. 

We should have learned our lesson 
from the history of the past century when 
the Know-Nothings, the American Pro- 
tective Association, and the revived Ku 
Klux Klan made life miserable for thou- 
sands of our fellow Americans and dis- 
rupted our national balance for several 
decades. But we were a young nation 
with a wide frontier and the ability to 
recover quickly by social movement and 
expansion. So we failed to heed the lessons 
of 1820 to 1920. Now we know the truth 
and are facing the problem of intercultural 
good will in realistic fashion. We now 
understand that national unity is and will 
continue to be the sine qua non for the 
solution of any of our great national issues. 

Racial and religious amity, perhaps like 
sex education, has been hedzed about with 
taboos and we have not talked much 
about it. Today, however, biologists, psy- 
chologists, anthropologists, sociologists, 
historians and religious educators have 
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accumulated an enormous fund of infor- 
mation in the field and we are beginning 
to make it available for all levels of edu- 
cation. Furthermore, religious groups are 
beginning to provide the motivations for 
the building of a nation where the ideals 
of brotherhood and justice can become the 
standards of everyday intergroup relations. 
It is not enough to make the task only 
one of war time urgency. It is that and un- 
less we can maintain and reinforce our 
intergroup unity, we may conceivably lose 
the battle for democracy. But we shall 
need intercultural good will long after the 
war is over. Postwar reconstruction may 
be characterized by tensions and conflicts. 
We are now and always shall be a highly 
complex nation in which the “rubs” of 
life will be no small item. Never again 
can we afford the luxury of widespread 
intolerance and bigotry in the United 
States. Hence it is important that educa- 
tion at every level concern itself with this 
problem and make it a major factor in its 
programs. 
The Fundamental Concepts of Democracy 


Since our attitudes toward other groups 
are formed so early in life, teachers of 
young children are called on to assume 
a responsibility which is of major import. 
The first task is to see that each teacher 
dams up his or her portion of the social 
stream of prejudice which flows from one 
generation to the next. To that end, child 
guides must be familiar with and accept as 
vital phases of their own life certain prin- 
ciples which are at the heart of democracy. 


Once having made these ideals a part of: 


their own lives, the imparting of them to 
the childen under their care becomes a 
day-to-day concern. These fundamental 
concepts of democracy which the scientists 
have validated for us are: 

Within a democracy there can be no concept 
of “superior” and “inferior” races. Scientists tell 
us that there are advanced and retarded groups 
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but there is general consensus that all groups will 
fall within the same broad levels of achievement” 
provided equality of opportunity is guare , 
We do differ but those differences cannot be ¥ 

measured by recourse to racial or religious lines 

of distinction. . 
Equality of opportunity for all members of a 
democracy is a major concern to all who are 
lievers in freedom and justice. This will be 
of the next great social advances in America— 
the extension of democracy to members of tha 
groups which have been, and are now, victims 
of social, political and economic discrimination, 
An individual must be judged on his owa 
merit, not by his group label. No person is me 
desirable or better, or undesirable or bad, 
cause he is white, Negro or Oriental, Jew, Cath- 
olic or Protestant. If we are prejudiced, we think 
that bad members of other groups truly represent — 
those groups while we see only the good in our © 
own. If we are Americans, each person must be ~ 
valued on his own record. | mis: 
Democracy welcomes the contributions of all of I 
groups and does not ask uniformity. A demo § | | 
cratic society is like a symphony orchestra with } # 
all sections playing their own parts in harmony | Fae 
with other sections. America is a nation of many . 
races, creeds, and national groups. Unity is a — e* 
necessity but is not postulated on totalitarian | | 
uniformity. Our life is richer because of the | cpj 
Def 













varied contributions made to it by many groups. 
“E Pluribus unum”! 

If parents and teachers are dominated 
by these principles of democracy we shall | Wa 
cease being spreaders of prejudice and in- — 
stead become builders of good will. 


Media for Developing Good Will 


Perhaps the ideal situation for devel- — 
oping good will is that of a school group — 
consisting of members of various racial — 
and religious groups, provided skillful in- — 
terpretation is constantly available to turn | 
tension situations into lessons of mutual ~ 
respect and understanding. But such a ~ 
group is often not possible. Parochial and — 
racially segregated schools and racially } 
homogeneous communities often restrict — 
us to vicarious learning about those of — 
other groups. And, let it not be forgotten, — 


(Continued on page 132) 
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Miss Keliher, professor of education, New 
York University, tells in the introduction 
below how a cooperative report, “Children, 
Schools and War,” was written by students 
ia the major course in elementary education. 


1 The material following—pages 114 to 124— 


is the section of this report prepared by 
the committee on trends in curriculum 

ent, and published here with the per- 
mission of the New York University School 
of Education. Four other sections included 
in the cooperative report are titled: "Human 


| Factors That Affect the Child,” “The Part 


of the School in Relation to Other Agencies 
in the Community,” “War Activities for 
Children,” and a bibliography, “This to 
Defend.” The full report may be obtained 
from the New York University Bookstore, 
Washington Square, New York City. 


THIS PAST SUMMER I HAD a grand 


experience working with a group of. sev- 
enty-five teachers who took a full-time 


course we call “The Major Course in Ele- 
mentary Education.” This course covered 
the students’ entire program for the sum- 
mer session, granting eight or nine points 
of credit, thus permitting its members to 
concentrate on the problems they felt most 
significant to them. Of this group eighteen 
were from the New York City schools, 


‘assigned by their board of education to 


study problems of schools in relation to 
the war. With our full-time arrangement 
and the seriousness of the times, an ideal 


spirit of cooperative effort emerged. 
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By NEW YORK UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


Perspective on Curriculum 


As a whole group we discussed the 
war and its impact upon our school chil- 
dren, their parents, their communities. 
We spent vigorous and oftentimes heated 
hours in talk about adaptations the ele- 
mentary school should make. We agreed, 
as a group, to set down in writing the fruits 
of these debates and discussions. The class 
divided into five committees, each charging 
itself with the responsibility for one section 
of a report to cover many of the critical 
issues on children, schools, and war. 

It was a wonderful experience for me 
as their teacher. Rarely have I seen a 
group as earnest, eager and coopefativé. 
Time sliced off for committee 
never seemed long enough, nof did the 
moments we gave ourselves for coming 
together and pooling our thinking. =~ 

It is particularly gratifying to fie that 
the Editorial Board chose the section on 
trends in curriculum content to publish in 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. Not because that 
is necessarily the best section of the report 
but because the committee writing this 
section had the most difficulty in getting 
it done. Here lay the most controversies 
about organization and procedure. Some 
members of this committee wished to or- 
ganize the material around a familiar sub- 
ject-matter pattern; others around some- 
thing they considered more functional in 
the life of the child. Several times I was 
called upon for decisions which I always 
turned back to the committee to make. 

Then came the day wheri a plan “jelled” 
and the committee worked for three and 
a quarter hours without a break and with 
a feeling of exhilaration because the group 
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process had really worked. When you 
read what this committee wrote, you are 
reading the different contributions and in- 
dependent writing of some twelve to fifteen 
people. None of it could have been put on 
paper if they had not worked their way 
through to some basic understandings of 
democraticthought and action so beautifully 
expressed in the last section of their chapter. 


We did many things together and shared 
many experiences with materials, activities, 
skills and trips. None had the lifting and 
gratifying quality that we all found when 
we realized that we as a group could work 
and produce as a democratic entity — By 
Alice V. Keliher. 


TRENDS IN CURRICULUM 


The relation of children to their eco- 
nomic environment in war time has a 





ye St ss apie Courtesy U. S. Office of Education 
Learning to stretch today’s dollars 
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direct bearing on their physical and ment 
health. In the new curriculum they will} 
start with their own needs and from themg be ¢ 
branch out into a consideration of they Sim 
needs of the community, the nation, prep 
the world. | food 

Nearest the children are their needy 8 
for food, clothing and shelter. They want wen 
bananas. The family budget cannot meg} beg! 
the current price of this fruit. We mum) grad 
stimulate their curiosity so that they will} fact: 
want to find out why bananas are expen} xr 
sive. Likewise their attention may be di 
rected to other shortages. They will } 
guided to a realization of the effects of omy 
shipping losses. They will understand they 
need to control such shortages. Rationing§ _ 
will become intelligible. 


In addition, they must be taught ¢ 
scientific truths about nutrition. They r 
learn food , subs 
tions. The chile 
who know the protein 
foods, for example, 
will be satisfied to: 
substitute one of these} 
















for the meat to which. | 

| plec 
they have been acc .. 
tomed. They will a 1 chil 
be taught and, in: i 
turn, inform the fam. | Fai , 
ily, about valuable} trip 


conservation throw sent 
proper handling and} go, 
preparation of fool of f 
and through the use} cost 
of raw vegetables and | wor 
whole wheat. Learn | mer 
ing the simple fact} prey 
that the vegetable} kee 
liqueur which usually; | 
goes down the draif | to 1 
' often contains mofe | age 
vitamins than the | for 
pulp and should te for 
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ysed, can greatly improve their nutrition. 
ua In these times of high prices, they must 
be taught how to stretch the food dollar. 
of thal Simple comparisons of the costs of market- 
1, andy prepared foods with the costs of the same 
“} foods prepared at home will motivate learn- 
} ing how to prepare them. Nor should we 
4 wait until the sixth or seventh grade to 
wail | begin such vital instruction. The first 
4} grader can be taught many of the simple 
44 facts about nutrition, foods, and practical 
1 cooking and serving. 
“1 As a matter of fact, we should like to 





see every child receive part of or a com- 
plete hot lunch every day. If this were a 
fact, in addition to the obvious benefits, the 
children could gain by the experiences of 
many phases of the work involved. They 
might receive visual instruction (should 
| trips be impossible ) so that they would see 
markets, railroad stations, freight depots, 
docks, and be able to observe the bringing 
of food into the city. They would compare 
costs and learn the sources of food. They 
would get practice in building balanced 
menus. They might even assist in the 
preparation of the food and learn how to 
keep accounts. 

In the same way children must be led 
to understand why there may be a short- 
age of wool for clothing and of leather 

for shoes. We must teach them to care 
| for and conserve what they have. They 
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Courtesy L. Helen Walters, St. Paul, Minn. 


Experiences in cooking can begin in first grade 


must learn not to demand new clothes 
when old ones can be made to serve. They 
must realize that this is their part of good 
citizenship. 

In the same way they will learn about 
coal, oil, and electricity used for heating 
and lighting. They will learn the need for 
conserving these resources, especially dur- 
ing the war period. They will realize the 
serious Consequences to our fighting men 
of any neglect to conserve. They will learn 
the source of many building materials and 
will be led to realize why they are scarce. 
Perhaps, what is even more important, 
they will realize that a house is not a home 
if love, consideration, and helpfulness are 
not its very fibers and that the most in- 
elegant home, if it is clean and wholesome 
and houses a family unit where these rela- 
tionships do prevail, is indeed “home.” 
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Courtesy Farm Security Administration (Rothstein) 
Every school child should have a hot lunch 


The Relation of Current Happenings 
to the Daily Lives of Children 


The events that occur in the commu- 
nity, the country, and the world at large as 
reported in our newspapers and magazines, 
over the radio, and in our moving pictures 
bear directly as well as indirectly on the 
children’s daily lives. They should be able 
to understand and interpret to a degree 
commensurate with their abilities what 
these events mean to them, their families, 
and to their fellow human beings, and 
how best to adjust themselves to the 
effects of these events. If we are to have 
citizens with an awareness of world con- 
ditions and their effects on the lives of all 
peoples, we should begin at an early age 
to develop social sensitivity. 

The younger children should learn 
from the press, the radio, and other means 
of communication that the Red Cross is 
making an appeal for such simple gifts as 
covers for hot-water bottles, flower con- 
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- bonds and stamps; the collection of pape 





tainers, garments, and afghans and ¢ 
they can assist in making these 
Other news events which may inspire par 
ticipation might include such local ang 
nation-wide activities as the sale of 










rubber, and metals in salvage campai 
the conservation of light, heat, and oth 
materials necessary to the war effort, 
making preparations for air raids. 
Draft regulations which may 
their fathers and older brothers should 
explained to them and such security as i 


Sac 


Sch abi nite 


possible given them to meet the result ng ‘ 


separations. a 
ue 
When Hawaii, India, Iceland, or th 


Aleutian Islands suddenly loom up in th . ; 
news the children should know where they} 
are located, what strategic importance they } 


bear on our war effort, what the people: 
are like, how the physical terrain of their 
country influences their mode of living,’ 
and what relations they bear toward us as | 
a nation and as individuals. Many chil 
dren have a natural curiosity in what is 
going on around them at home and abroad; 
Others may be led to emerge from theif | 
own little worlds by gently coaxing their” 
interest into the world about them. 

Children who realize that father will 
not be able to take them to the country on | 


week-ends because he cannot obtain suf ¥ 


ficient gasoline will want to know why; 


gasoline is rationed, where it comes from, } 


how it is produced from the ground and 
brought to us. So, too, they will want t0 


know more about rubber, sugar, the pro} 


duction of steel and the many other ma- | 
terials needed for the war. : 
Another life situation that concerns | 
children directly is the assessment of taxes” 
—the city sales tax, the state, and federal” 
taxes. How will higher taxes effect the’ 
daily living of their families? This is vital 
learning because they constantly hear the 


problem discussed at home or over the radio.) 
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As children mature their interests ex- 

. We should now lead them into an 
exploration of events that take place 
further from home. What do these world 
events mean? How did they come about? 
How will they change their lives and the 


oa a] lives of other people? Will they make 


living better or worse? How mich can be 


+1 done to control them? How are our laws 


| made? How can we actually participate in 


making them? What is inflation, price 


+ control? Is our government taking ade- 


measures to safeguard our demo- 


» #) cratic way of life? Why did the saboteurs 


«| hibits, and visiting 


My, 





} playing games, mak- 





7 tivities such as paint- 
} ing, clay modeling, 
} building, costuming, 
| Singing, writing, and 





} mately tied up with 
1 the culture — of 
} people about whom 
| the children study. 





} in newspaper reading 


‘} Must guard. Children 


who landed on our shores with destructive 
ipment want a civil instead of a mili- 
tary trial? Why are the Germans interested 


7 in the Caucasus? What will it mean to 
7 us if they conquer Stalingrad? How do we 


know that these things are true? By what 


} authority are statements made? 


The wealth of material from the news 
of the day may be included in our cur- 
riculum through read- 
ing, reporting, dis- 
cussing, dramatizing, 


ing drawings, seeing 
department store ex- 


newspaper offices. 
Many classroom ac- 


dancing may be inti- 


the 


There are dangers 


against which we 
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today are so realistically affected by the 
dramatic activities of the war, which we are 
so consciously endeavoring to link to the 
war effort (and rightly so, for their best 
development) that, unless we guard care- 
fully, they may emerge from this period 
of stress with a glorified picture of war, 
and because the allied cause is that of free- 
dom and justice, a belief in the superiority 
of their own group over all other groups 
may result. These are destructive and 
divisive attitudes to breed and cannot lead 
toward a united world in the future. To 
help them avoid this danger, and still have 
them, as Dr. Dewey puts it, “emotionally 
and intelligently uphold” the democratic 
beliefs for which we are fighting, certain 
fundamental concepts should be stressed 
through their experiences: 


They should learn to evaluate all happenings 
according to their constructive or destructive 
effects upon all human living, rather than upon 
a particular national or individual need. 


ew 
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Keeping pace with world events 
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They should come to see that this war is 
being fought because nations have not yet 
found ways to use their best intelligence cooper- 
atively and constructively for world needs. 

They should be taught to recognize that the 
allied nations, holding the, belief that a free 
democratic world must prevail if the dignity of 
man is to survive, are fighting to destroy the be-* 
lief that one race must rule and enslave all 
others. 

Every individual should recognize his respon- 
sibility for actively upholding constructive, crea- 
tive, cooperative ways in all of his relation- 
ships—individual, group, national, and world. 
This includes the most fundamental of all rela- 
tionships—the recognition of the worth of every 
individual not by virtue of creed, class or nation- 
ality, but by his essential worth as a human 
being. Today's happenings cannot be evaluated 
constructively except through this concept, 
which begins with the earliest learning. 


In consideration of these points, geog- 
raphy and history cannot be taught solely 
as factual material, but should be used as 
media for developing world concepts— 
how the world has reached its present state 
and how world cooperation may be 
brought about. 


Let’s become acquainted with our neighbors to the south 





Appreciating and Understanding Other 
Peoples With a View to Establishing 
Better W orld Relations and a Just Peace 
The war has made us all aware of 
existence of places and peoples DOU ut 


whom we knew little, if anything. As we} 


attempt to _fegain possession of the 


tians, as we seek to push the Japanese . 


“2 


of the Pacific Islands, as we study the prob. 


lems of defending the Burma Road 


creating a new route to China throw | 


India, we realize that many peoples of 
both primitive and modern cultures 
now intimately involved in our destiny. 

It is exceedingly important, for examp 
if we are to attempt to set up bases i 


some of the obscure regions of Indo-Chit ‘ 
that we understand the lives of primitive) 
tribes, especially the head-hunters! Even if 
our sole motivation were self- roe 
has become necessary for us to know how | 


other people live and think. But if our’ 


motivations are on a higher level, if we, 


hope after this war to build a mu 


cooperative plan of world living, we must | 
know other peoples for what we may gai” 
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from their way of life and for what we may 
contribute to theirs. 
“4 China is a notable example of a nation 
4.4 from whom we could gain much in per- 
=e | sonal and social philosophy were we really 
ws to study the forty centuries of continuous 
= | development of her civilization. China is a 
center of democratic faith and action. 
4 The fact that for centuries the Chinese 
have been evolving ways of living to- 
gether should make us approach them with 
humility to discover the sources of their 


S are | strength. 


y. | For too many years we in the elementary 
mple | schools have taught that the Dutch wear 
es in | wooden shoes, that the Japanese have 


ina, } paper houses, and that the Eskimos live in 
tive | igloos. We have tended to contribute to 
the idea in the minds of our children that 
those who differ from us are “queer.” We 
must reverse this process and help our 
children to see that a feeling of queerness 
can go two ways, and that if we are in- 
clined to see others as queer, we may be 
pretty sure that they see us in the same 
1} way. We must try to help children to 
1 build a wholesome respect for the differing 
ii ways of life of different people and to 
'} tealize that, with all the superficial differ- 
4 ences, there are certain fundamental human 
likenesses. This will call for new reading 
4 ‘material, films, and curriculum content in 
| Which the lives of other people are pre- 
F sented in respectful and interesting ways. 


Understanding the Scientific 

Implications of the War 

_ The scientific implications of the war 
Should be elucidated for and related to the 
ildren’s daily life. In the newspapers, 
the radio, all about them, they are 
de conscious of the vital part air power 
playing. Why were the Allies unable to 
prevent the Nazi occupation of Norway? 
Why was it impossible for Germany to 
conquer England? The importance of air 
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superiority becomes evident. How much 
of the scientific implications of aviation 
can we make intelligible to children of 
different age levels? How far can we ex- 
pect to go in developing air-mindedness? 

For the younger child, recognition of 
transport, bomber, pursuit, land, sea and 
amphibian planes can be 
through visual aids and simple model con- 
struction. In addition, the children in the 
intermediate grades might well be led to 
think through the geographical impli- 
cations which will inevitably follow. They 
will either see or be made aware of the 
fact that airports are becoming new com- 
munity centers. They will realize that 
urban centers are in the process of decen- 
tralization. They will understand the need 
for new city planning to accommodate the 
new distribution of population. They must 
likewise be led to see that foreign neigh- 
bors have moved closer, that isolation has 
broken down as a result of the develop- 
ment of th€"sea and the air as our modern 
highways of transportation. 

In the upper grades, the nature of the 
atmosphere, topography, weather, and 
weather map-reading should be included. 
The economics of the airplane industry 
might be one area of research. The ma- 
terials used in construction, their source 
and processing could be investigated. 

The vocational aspect presents another 
vital area. Qualifications for pilots and 
mechanics and the work of the test pilot 
might be explored. The probable future 
of aviation in the world of peace would 
provide a fascinating realm for imaginative 
play reined in by scientific probability. 

At appropriate times the tool subjects 
could be taught in connection with this or 
other machines with which children should 
be familiar since they are living in a 
machine world. Computations with frac- 
tions, averages, cost of airplane travel and 
operation, the interpretation or construc- 
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tion of simple graphs, the functional use 
of measurement as applied to area, volume 
and distances in air would be some ways 
of integrating the arithmetic skills. 

Language arts would include the spell- 
ing of related words, the reading of related 
literature, and the development of creative 
writing. 

In the industrial arts children would be 
taught the use of tools that are necessary 
such as wrenches and screw drivers, and 
the need for oiling gears. They would be 
given an understanding of the interlocking 
parts of machines, how they are constructed 
and what each part contributes to the func- 
tions of the machine. Important lessons 
would center about the care of machines 
and safety in using them. 

Other scientific machines in use today 
in industry and the home might be treated 
in a similar manner. The typewriter, 
mimeograph, and the adding machine 
would be samples of the first classification. 
The vacuum cleaner, batteries, bells and 
lights would be samples of the second 
and would include an understanding of 
the meaning of short circuit and the need 
for fuses. For the duration of the war, 
while machines are becoming scarcer, the 
children should be made aware of the pos- 
sibilities of substitutes for the vacuum 
cleaner, the electric fan, the food mixer, 
and the washing machine. 

Certain aspects of scientific development 
have a direct relation to children but do 
not necessarily have a place in the cur- 
riculum. The advancement in medicine and 
surgery resulting directly from war con- 
tingencies will have an effect on countless 
numbers. Likewise, at a time when we face 
a serious decrease in the medical staff at 
home because of war demands on the serv- 
ices of doctors and nurses, the teacher 
becomes ever increasingly focal in direct- 
ing the children into the ways of living 
that will promote and maintain their 
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health. She must be ever vigilant in detect | 
ing contagion and preventing its spread, 
She must also be trained to administer ag ‘ 
teach simple first-aid procedures, particu, | 


larly those found by the English to be mos: } 
efficacious in preventing shock and con : 


trolling bleeding. 


An understanding of the scientific im. } 
plications of the war as related to children } 
will open an area of study practical and } 
vital enough to stimulate further research | 
in these fields so closely allied to the ma | 


chine age in which they are living. 


The Value of the Fine Arts 
In time of war when tensions are 


heightened, anxieties develop and energy | 
is created. They will find an outlet that © 
may be destructive as well as constructive, 
It is up to teachers to see that anxieties are © 
assuaged as much as possible and energies 


directed into constructive channels. The 
fine arts which we have been wont to look 


upon from purely cultural viewpoints have 


invaluable therapeutic advantages as well. 
In order to keep him as well as possible 
and enable him to contribute the best that 
is in him, each individual should have 


an opportunity for creative activity. The 


actual manipulation of materials and 


expression of ideas and feelings through | 
various media is a psychologically helpful | 
way of relieving tensions and anxieties. | 
Individual participation in clay modeling, } 
finger painting, pottery making; drawing | 
in colored chalk, water color or oil paints — 
provide for free uninhibited expression | 


and helps to free emotions heightened by 
war stress and strain. In addition, chey 
lead to individual interests and hobbies 
which add to the joys of worthwhile living. 
All types of craft work thus provide valu- 
able and constructive outlets for excess 
energies, and encourage creative rather 
than destructive thinking. 

There is also a definite contribution to 
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Experimenting 
with sound 


Courtesy Margaret Hampel 
and Rufus Putnam 
Elementary School, 

Athens, Ohio 


Courtesy Clara Skiles, 
New York University 





Courtesy National Youth 
Administration 
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be made to our democratic way of life by 
group efforts in the use of the arts. Chil- 
dren learn to work together for the good 
of all, ideas are pooled and discussed, crea- 
tive effort is stimulated, and helpful living 
together is developed. ’ 

Children may design and make toys 
and games of scrap materials for the use 
of younger children in nursery groups-or 
shelters. Posters, announcements, pictures 
and lettering may be made for campaigns 
for safety, nutrition, health, salvage, U.S.O., 
Red Cross, the sale of war bonds, taking 
air raid precautions and other war activi- 
ties. Not only will such participation fur- 
nish outlets for increased emotion and 
energy, but the children will be given a 
feeling of security, of belonging, of actually 
taking part in the war effort. 

Craft clubs may be formed which are 
self-financed through the sale of useful 
articles made by members. Here again 
money may be raised and contributed to 
war agencies. 

Theatre groups may be formed for the 
production of original plays. Children may 
take part in the designing of sets and cos- 
tumes. This, too, may be used as a means 
of aiding the U.S.O., Red Cross, and other 
worthy groups. 

The appearance of school grounds may 
be improved by simple landscaping or 
the planting of victory gardens. Class- 
rooms may be redecorated, new curtains 
made, furniture painted, thereby making 
surroundings more beautiful and enjoy- 
able and perhaps saving the community 
something in labor and costs. 

Small gifts such as cigarette cases and 
bill folds may be designed and sent to 
men in service. Exhibits for special group 
needs, such as airplanes and other models, 
may be constructed and set up to be shared 
with other children. 

The painting of murals, the creation of 
music and dances, the writing of stories 
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and poetry all offer satistying outlets and © 
help ‘to stabilize the emotions of children ~ 


of all ages. 


Then, too, the understanding and ap. ~ 
preciation of the creative efforts of our J 
great artists, musicians, writers, scientists, } 
and their contributions to the war effort } 
and to the general happiness of all people } 
should, as always, hold an important place a 


in our curriculum. 


In order to best allay the heightened 4 
anxieties and direct the increased energy } 
of our children; in order to produce well. | 
rounded, happy individuals; in order that J 
our children may develop their individual ] 
aptitudes to the best of their ability and — 
to make group contributions conducive to 4 
democratic living, we should make exten- } 


sive use of the fine arts in our war cur- 
riculum. 


As educators our obligation is to do | 
everything in our power to strengthen the | 
civilian morale, the morale of our men — 


in the service, and to guard jealously the 
heritage of freedom at home, our free 
democratic institutions, and the rights as 
free men which we have struggled to 
maintain. Music is essential nourishment 
to the spirit of man, who cannot live by 
bread alone. Music and musicians con- 
tribute an important army that remains 
behind the lines with its own invaluable 
contribution to make to the nation’s inspi- 
ration and morale. 

In our schools music can be used in 
abundance not only to strengthen but also 
to preserve the high state of morale that 
has always existed among the younger 
generation of Americans. The following 
suggestions are offered: 


Have frequent assemblies where community _ 


singing is the principal form of entertainment. 
Glee clubs, choruses, school orchestras and bands 
can adapt their repertoires to the war situation. 
The above mentioned groups can contribute to 
the entertainment at these assemblies. 

The city government can establish series of 
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concerts especially for children. These can be 
held in public buildings and thus avoid expense. 
The schools can cooperate in encouraging at- 
tendance at these concerts. 

In all music classes encourage the composition 
of original music particularly suitable for war 
songs, propaganda, and appropriate to be used 
in plays and pageants connected with the war. 

Encourage the continuance of study and per- 
formance among young people so that the art 
of music shall not suffer after the war through 
a diminution of musical skills. 

Encourage every child to learn to play some 
musical instrument for the personal pleasure 
that is always derived from doing so. 

See that every class has a repertoire of several 
lively war songs. This will prove invaluable as 
an emotional outlet during an air-raid drill or 
even during a real raid. 

Keep the children informed of local concerts 
and community sings and urge them to have 
their parents attend. 


Understanding and Appreciating 
Democracy 

In our curriculum we must include ma- 
terials which will give children an under- 
standing and appreciation of the under- 
lying principles of democracy. They must 
be equipped to take active part in the per- 
petuation of the strengths of our democracy 
and to recognize and help eliminate its 
weaknesses. They must be prepared to help 
in the establishment of a peace that will 
insure liberty and security. They must be 
prepared to protect themselves against the 
enemies who would like to undermine 
and destroy democracy. 

It is not too early to begin the demo- 
cratic way of living in kindergarten or 
first grade. If Johnny wants to build a 
bridge he should be encouraged to make 
his own design and to select his own ma- 
terials. When difficulties arise his teacher 
should direct his thinking so that he will 
discover his own weaknesses of construc- 
tion. “Why do you think that tower 
topples down when you use that large 
green block at the top?” Or she may sug- 
gest that Johnny invite some of the other 
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children in to help in order that Johnny 
may learn to work with a group. “George 
and Mary had some fine ideas when they 
built their bridge. Why don’t you ask them 
to help you?” At times there is a necessity 
to follow orders or plans in a democracy 
so the teacher may find it expedient at 
times to say, “See! This is the way to build 
a bridge. Why not make it like mine?” 
Later, when Johnny is able to read, he 
should consult some authorities on bridge 
building. 

Throughout the years children should 
develop and expand these tools of democ- 
racy until their use becomes an integral part 
of their lives. In the first few years they 
may not realize that they are participating 
in a democratic way of life, but beginning 
in the third or fourth year many children 
are ready for a conscious concept of democ- 
racy. They should now begin to learn that 
they chose their group leaders by a major- 
ity vote because in our government this is 
the procedure used in the election of 
officers. 

In the fifth and sixth years many children 
are ready for the meaning of our demo- 
cratic way of life and a knowledge of how 
it operates. Definite instruction should be 
given in the significance of the Bill of 
Rights. They should know the history of 
the Constitution of the United States and 
learn from it how our laws are made. They 
should also be given an opportunity to visit 
institutions where laws are made or en- 
forced and to study the progress of laws 
in the process of making through our news- 
papers, magazines, radio, and movies. Chil- 
dren should be taught that along with the 
great privileges enjoyed by citizens of a 
democracy, there are responsibilities. They 
must know what these responsibilities are 
and be given practice in assuming respon- 
sibilities every day of their lives. 

Many children’s magazines such as 
Young America and Junior Scholastic carry 
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articles on the operation of our govern- 
ment written at the level of our eleven- 
and twelve-year-olds. One group of fifth 
year children visited a trial in session in a 
New York City court. This same group fol- 
lowed the passage of the Rease-Lend Bill 
through the papers step by step. They also 
obtained an excellent conception of a fili- 
buster from the moving picture, “Mr. Smith 
Goes to Washington.” 

Our children should have a knowledge 
of the origin and development of democ- 
racy and of those great Americans who 
worked and fought to establish it in the 
United States of America. In order to 
strengthen the love and belief of our chil- 
dren in a democratic form of government, 
we must teach them the meaning of totali- 
tarianism as well and show them how it 
works. They should be made aware of the 
ideology of communism and _ fascism 
through a study of our newspapers, radio 
broadcasts, moving pictures, and any 
printed material they are capable of under- 
standing. The children should have a basis 
for seeing for themselves the tremendous 
advantages of democracy over totalitarian- 
ism. They should know the truth about 
democracy even to its weaknesses. If they 


are guided throughout their lives to think | 


for themselves, they will understand that 
they may share in eliminating the weak- 
nesses and enjoy the strengths of a democ- 
racy whereas in a totalitarian situation they 
are at the mercy of those in authority. 
What we teach our children about 
democracy is very much tied up with the 
way in which we teach it. We cannot ex- 
pect to have free, responsible, intelligent 
participants in a democratic government 
emerge from a long series of classrooms 
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where the teachers have been autocr 
and the children have been given no 
portunity to develop democratic attri 
through practice. Neither can we take it 7 
for granted that our children will in some } 
way grow up to be capable citizens unless | 
we teach them to know what democracy | 
is and what good citizens are expected | 
to do. 

In a classroom where children are 7 
learning to take part in a democratic form 4 
of living, the teacher is more important | gil; 
than ever. She must always be at hand J] 
ready to inspire, to recognize and foster | 
desirable learning situations, to lead chil- } 
dren along proper channels of develop. } 
ment, to help out in difficulties, to teach 4 
needed skills, to provide materials, to en- 
courage children to have confidence in } 
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their abilities and to help them develop A 
healthy bodies and stable emotional back- ash 
grounds. for 
We are all intimately concerned with cul 
the future of democracy. That future de- thi 
pends almost entirely upon the generation tot 
now in school. The concept of democracy tio 
which these children form in their early to 
years will gravely influence the course of the 
history. Only if they bégin at an early age 9 ha 
to practice democratic procedures in their } ger 
daily living, to plan, to. discuss, to weigh, 9 ch 
to judge, to create, to share work and | th 
materials, to take on responsibility, to | oe 
share privileges with others, and to respect | to 
their rights no matter of what race or creed, pr 
will they be capable of taking on the duties the 
of citizens in a democracy in later years. an 
Only if they understand its meaning, how 

it operates, and how it compares with a 
other forms of government, will our chil- ” 
dren grow up with a deep, sincere desireto | 4, 
perpetuate our democratic way of life. of 
| fo 
} 
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How, through reading, can we give chil- 
dren a firm foundation for living realistic- 
ally today and in the postwar period—their 
adult years? Mrs. Arbuthnot, associate pro- 
fessor of education, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, points out the values that literature 
offers and challenges us anew in our selec- 
tion of old and new books. 


A SIGNIFICANT QUESTION is being 
asked today, “What books shall we choose 
for our children during the war?” It is a 
curious question because our children in 
this country are still comparatively un- 
touched by war. It is an interesting ques- 
tion because of its implications. It seems 
to imply, for instance, a faint doubt as to 
the value of some of the things the children 
have been reading. It certainly implies a 
sense of adult responsibility for giving the 
child some guidance in his reading. Isn't 
there also written between the lines a deep- 
ening sense of values? The question seems 
to say, “Life may be brief. It is certainly 
precious. We want our children to have 
the best possible experiences, both real 
and vicarious. What have books to offer?” 

A healthy skepticism about the flood of 
reading material that is being unloosed on 
children today is not a bad thing. Fine as 
most of it is, there is obviously too much 
of it. It is becoming increasingly difficult 
for an amateur to find his way through 
this welter of juveniles to the few distin- 
guished and permanently worth-while 
books in the mass of middling good oties 
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By MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 


Childrent Reading 
During the War 


that obscure them. The result is that some 
of our classrooms blossom with enchant- 
ingly illustrated picture-stories that are 
read today and forgotten tomorrow. Add 
to these books the flood of comic strip 
magazines and we find our children skip- 
ping agilely through such a quantity of 
stories that forgetting becomes the rule. 
When a fine tale comes along that, too, is 
skipped over in such a hurry that there is 
no time to savor its quality or digest its 
unique meaning. 

Attractive books for children and plenty 
of them are obviously an incentive to wide 
reading, but too many books, even good 
ones, dealt out in rapid succession, make 
for superficial reading. It is this habit of 
never re-reading, never mulling over, 
never really considering what is read that 
is one of the most regrettable results of too 
many stories and too rapid consumption 
of all kinds of reading material. The child 
comes to feel towards books much as a cer- 
tain tourist felt towards pictures. After 
weeks of rushing rapidly from one gallery 
to another she found herself in still an- 
other hall of art confronted by endless 
pictures. Suddenly she saw the Mona Lisa. 
Fixing it with an accusing glare she ex- 
claimed, “Why I’ve seen that before! Well, 
I don’t have to look at these pictures 
again.” Saying which she hastily departed, 
unaware that she had never really looked 
at a picture in all those weeks. 


So we permit children to hop, skip and 
jump through so many books that they 
never have a chance to hear and hear again, 
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or read and read again, the precious minor- 
ity of great stories and poems whose rich- 
ness grows with repetition. This, then, is 
my first plea for a wartime reading pro- 
gram for children, particularly little chil- 
dren: let us find the ‘great’ tales, the fine 
poetry—old and new—and read them 
again and again until our children know 
them by heart. Do not be afraid that they 
will grow stale. Their humor will be fun- 
nier to the child because he can anticipate it. 
Action will be less confusing because it is 
not blurred by unfamiliarity and speed. 
Suspense and climax will still keep the 
child breathless because he is telling the 
story with the author and living it as it 
goes. 

Finally, it is through repetition that the 
deeper significance of a story or poem 
emerges. “Who was that ‘Some One... 
knocking at my wee, small door?’ Was it 
the wind? Was it just something he thought 
he heard? Or was it really someone who 
got scared and ran away?” In Poppy Seed 
Cakes, “why did Andrewshek always forget 
to do what he was supposed to? His Auntie 
Katushka never spanked him. Maybe she 
thought that sometime he would get bet- 
ter.” “Where did the Pied Piper come 
from? Rats! Ugh! Rats everywhere! Then 
no rats and no children! How could the 
Piper make them follow him?” “Goliath 
was a big old giant. How did David dare 
go after him with just a sling? He prac- 
ticed a lot, maybe?” Such wonderings, 
taken from the children themselves, come 
only when a story or a poem has been 
read over and over and the child has really 
lived it as he heard or read it. 

Let us, then, pick out certain choice 
stories and poems for repetition. There 
must be wide reading, too, both for con- 
tent and reading experience, but let us find 
those stories and poems that are worth 
living with until the children know them 
forever. 
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Literature That Shows Life As It ReallyIs 4 

Certain stories and poems survive be. 
cause they give us something we need, 
What do children need today that literature 
can supply? First, they need to know the 
truth about life in so far as they are able 
to understand it. Our adult world is suffer. 


ELSES 





ing from a false security that was born of @ his 
our childish habit of shutting our eyes to “} ha’ 
unpalatable facts, both on a personal and | the 
a national scale. This habit of dodging evil “J sni 
and turning our backs on tragedy we con- | hay 
tinued with our children because we } for 
wished to protect them as long as possible. | me 
Now in England and in China they are § or 
saying that our children must be tough FP 
ened if they are to survive. This does not “J tha 
mean that they are to be made ruthless — mt 
but that they must be trained to face reality } it, 
no matter how grim, to have the strength | les 
to stand up to tragedy and to survive. } big 
If there is one thing that we are learning | ha 
from this war it is that children have more for 
common sense and more emotional resili- | tiv 
ence in the face of tragedy than we gave Br 
them credit for. Children evacuated with- Ja 
out their families to zones of safety have Ch 
suffered more emotional ills than children liq 
who stayed in their regular environment Th 
and suffered bombings in their homes or toc 
schools. It is “much more important with ¥ an 
whom a child meets new and terrifying | the 

experiences than what those experiences | 
are,” says Margaret Mead.” } - ser 
So our children in the United States, | tio 
still untouched by actual war, are surviv- { So 
ing the terrifying experiences recorded in } yo 
our picture magazines, shouted day and | 88! 
night over the radios, and heard and seen | €f 
in the moving pictures. It is a far cry from fdr 
the unexpurgated horror of those records \ tri 
to the pretty, modern picture books for | we 
young children. Should not literature help | up 
to bridge this gap? It should and it can. | ich 
1 From an editorial, “Proof Against Any Bomb,” by | 4M 
Margaret Mead, CHILDHOOD UCATION, September, cis 

1942, 19: 23-24. ; 
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Needless to say, the younger the chil- 
dren are, the merrier their literature should 
be, but it should still give them some sen- 


| sible indications that life is not all fun. 
“4 Even Mother Goose was not afraid of 
® either truth or tragedy. Cock Robin was 
| killed, Tom stole a pig and “was beat” for 
| his misdeeds, and generations of children 


have sniffled tearily over the tragedy of 
the babes in the woods. Even as they 


sniffied they begged, “Sing it again,” per- 


haps because the sad, sad tale heightened 
for them the feeling of happy security in 
mother’s arms, or in their own little bed, 
or in their own kindergarten. 

The folk tales were not afraid to admit 
that even the innocent and well-meaning 
must come to grips with evil and destroy 
it, or be snuffed out themselves. Two harm- 
less but credulous pigs succumbed to the 
big bad wolf before their cannier brother 
had the wit to match guile with guile and 
force with force, and the varmint was effec- 
tively and permanently destroyed. The 
Bremen musicians drove out the robbers, 
Jack slew the marauding giant and silly 
Chicken Little saw all her companions 
liquidated because of their fatuous credulity. 
These are grim truths about life, as true 
today as ever, but presented in so lively 
and disarming a way that children accept 
them cheerfully and suffer no ill effects. 

Do the modern books for children pre- 


' sent the universal truths of human rela- 


tionships as honestly as the old tales? 
Some do and some are so thin that when 
you finish reading them you find yourself 
saying, “So what?” As I look over innum- 
erable titles of books for our young chil- 
dren I am astonished at the proportion of 
trivia. Little narratives about taking a 
walk, going to the grocery store, climbing 
up the stairs and galumphing down; frol- 
icking mice, monkeys, cats, dogs, elephants 
and hippopotami— little language exer- 
cises with pretty pictures all about noth- 
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ing! Many of these books are expensive 
and most of them we could well dispense 
with in favor of stories that have either 
genuine significance or real humor. 

Ping, a nursery favorite that grips the 
children’s interest from three years to seven 
or eight, has such significance. Certain 
things have to do done with the 
and done on time, Ping learns; for after 
all home and family are better, even with 
discipline, than being on your own among 
ruthless strangers. Kintu by Elizabeth En- 
right; the “Tail” books by Mrs. Gall and 
her brother, Mr. Crew; Wanda Gag’s de- 
lightful fantasies; Marjorie Flack’s little 
tales; Ellis Credle’s Down, Down, the 
Mountain—these are a few of the modern 
stories for young children that make sense, 
that leave the child more informed about 
human relationships and cause and effect. 

So, then, during war times we might 
well drop from our book lists for children 
those books that are so trivial that they 
have little or no significance. In their 
places let us provide stories and poetry 
that give cnildren some insight into life as 
it really is. Through their literature even 
little children should be able to discern 
life’s perils and penalties as well as its 
affections, loyalties, fun and triumphs. 

Speaking of fun, of course children 
need it at all times and especially at such 
times as these. The doggeral verse that 
makes them chuckle, the nonsense tale 
that makes them throw back their heads 
and shout with laughter—such literature 
is good at any time and especially useful 
now to counteract the prevailing gloom. 
Give them Mother Goose, Laura Richards 
and A. A. Milne; give them Epaminondas, 
Mister Penny, The 500 Hats of Bartholo- 
mew Cubbins. These and others like them 
are worth their weight in chuckles. 

Perhaps if adults everywhere could have 
laughed more there would be a little less 
hate unloosed in the world today. Why 
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should certain peoples in Europe hate with 
such ferocity other peoples of different 
racial strain? We cannot understand it and 
are suddenly chilled to the bone when we 
catch an echo of it in this: country. That 
‘echo must not grow and the books we 
give our children can help prevent its 
growth. 

Our American publishers have led the 
way in the right direction. They have been 
and are still giving us books about chil- 
dren of other lands, about foreign children 
in our country, and about our children 
abroad with the “other” children always 
sympathetically presented. Our American 
children love that lively Chinese rogue, 
Little Pear, and the Russian Andrewshek 
from Poppy Seed Cakes and Hungarian 
Kate from The Good Master and, of course, 
the Swiss Heidi. Indeed they love them 
quite as much if not more than any of 
our native heroes and heroines. This is as 
it should be and as we hope it will con- 
tinue to be. We also hope that when peace 
comes again German and Japanese chil- 
dren will discover English and American 
book-children whom they can learn to 
understand and love as our children love 
the book-children of many countries. 

Reading about other countries beside 
our own raises the question of the war. 
We know that we do not wish to teach 
our children to hate the children of enemy 
countries, but we cannot ignore war issues 
when the children themselves raise ques- 
tions continually, even the five-year-olds. 
It is foolish to try to hide our heads in 
the sand especially when we are dealing 
with uncompromising young realists who 
cannot be bluffed. We must be clear, 
then, in our own minds for what we are 
fighting. Are we not waging war against 
ideologies of brute force and treachery 
used for the purpose of establishing the 
supremacy of a mythically superior group 
as opposed to our own ideology of democ- 
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racy—life based on the belief in the brotk 
erhood and rights of all men? 
Undoubtedly we must indoctrinate ¢ 
children, not with hysterical hate, by 
with a passionate belief in and love fo 
democratic principles. George Washingto 
indignantly refusing to be made king 9 
the country he had fought so long and 
grimly to free from the injustices of 
king; Thomas Jefferson with his unsh 
able belief in the rule of the peop 
pioneers pushing on to new cour 
where poor men could find new opportu. | that 
nities and hope; Lincoln, a poor back T 
woods boy, rising to the highest position § cout 
in the land; those three starved survivors | nin} 
of The Raft who were so proud of being ~ does 
Americans that when they finally landed ~ - real 


saTreirere 


on an unknown island they summoned  eous 
their last remaining ounce of strength to shor 
stand upright lest a possible enemy see | tus 
an American soldier crawling! ° Suck 4 mef 
biographical episodes can fire even our | ove 
youngest children with pride in this Amer- | oft 
ican heritage of ours. | tar 
Literature That Gives Moral 1 due 
and Spiritual Reinforcement | ‘i 

Finally, children should find in their 9 i 
reading certain moral and spiritual ree ¥ pu, 
inforcements that they do not find in their] I 
activities or in human relationships in ; - one 
understandable form, For instance, when 9 a 
a small boy tries his best but still his | ~ 
wood and tools do not turn out the <a exp 
fect boat he saw in his mind’s eye, or when — - and 


a little girl plays house and her friend | 45, 
won't let her be the mother, or when the J 
big boys won't let the small boy play on — 
the team—it is hard for a child to see 4 
through these close-at-hand dissppoaaa " 
ments to the ultimate values of careful 
planning, of friendship, of team work. — 
They must be pointed out and accel | q 
repeatedly before he assimilates them. = 


” 2 By RB Robert Trumbull. New York City: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1942. 
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The passionate belief that right will ulti- 
mately triumph over wrong is not learned 
1} accidentally but is the result of encounter- 
bur | ing examples of it and in having those 
'} examples clearly labelled. Literature can 
help i in this process of labelling and inter- 
preting life’s experiences for the child. 
This does not mean that we shall set about 
finding stories written for the purpose of 
teaching the moral code, but we can avoid 
those stories in which the ethics are 
doubtful and we can search for literature 
that is good, robust and ethically strong. 
| ‘The old tales at their best always showed 
‘| courage, effort, and simple goodness win- 
| ning the rewards while the ruthless evil- 
doer was invariably punished. Modern, 
} realistic stories make the triumph of right- 
7 cousmess even more concrete. They 
show the joys of family life with affection, 
trust, and courage prevailing, and every 
member of the family doing his part to 
overcome difficulties. Everyday problems 
of the neighborhood, the play group, the 
team are solved with kindness and with 
due consideration for the rights of the 
people involved. Such stories, if they are 
first and foremostly good stories, do much 
to interpret the moral code at the child’s 
level of understanding. 
Let us carry this need for reinforcement 
one step farther from the field of ethics 
' into the field of religion. The child’s ideas 
of God evolve slowly out of his everyday 
experiences with human love, goodness 
and law. When these are interpreted for 
him in religious terms, God becomes per- 
~ fect love, unfailing goodness and unbroken 
law but the child will not get this idea 
without interpretation. Why should we be 
afraid to help him to this understanding? 
' Why should we think that the child can 
_ discover religious ideas for himself? We 
| do not expect him to discover scientific 
} truths or principles for himself. Instead, 
t 7 we painstakingly teach him such science 
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as we know, although we realize that he 
may have to discard some of our teachings 
in the years to come as new principles are 
uncovered. When such apparently new 
and disconcerting principles are pro- 
pounded, the child, now grown-up, can 
judge them, accept or reject them only if — 
he has a rich of science experi- 
ences and facts with which to judge. 

In the field of religion you and I have 
discarded some of the orthodoxies of our . 
grandparents; we may be weighing religi- 
ous ideas that are new to us. We can judge 
them only on the basis of our past experi- 
ences with and knowledge of religious 
ideas. If, for instance, our grandparents 
and our parents lived their faith in daily 
kindness to their fellow men, in personal 
integrity, in courage and self-control, then 
we learned a respect for religious faith 
and its effect on peoples’ behavior. More- 
over, if they told us Bible stories so that 
we enjoyed them, taught us hymns and 
prayers and religious precepts until they 
were a part of us, then they sent us out 
with the equipment for further religious 
experiences. Whether later on we follow 
exactly the same pattern of faith as that 
of our families does not seem as important 
as the fact that at least we are equipped to 
think in terms of and to use religious ideas. 

The last plea I make for children’s read- 
ing in war time is that some of it shall - 
be in the field of religious literature. To 
whatever faith we belong, now is the time 
to examine its literature and choose from 
it such selections as the child is capable 
of enjoying and understanding. Then -we 
must see that he has these selections over 
and over until they are his forever. Tell 
him the great religious stories of his faith; 
say with him some of the Psalms until he 
knows them by heart; teach him great 
hymns, simple honest little prayers and 
verses of praise and supplication. 

(Continued on page 137) 
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Victory Begins in the First G 


We are all constantly on the alert for ideas 
that will help our children know that they 
are sharing, and have a stake in, the great 
struggle our country is making. Underlying 
this description of activities in which Miss 
Wessels’ first graders of the Howe School in 
Des Moines, lowa, participated are evidences 
of democracy in education. 


WE WERE SO EAGER to do something to 
help win the war! After much discussion, we 
decided that one very real and worthwhile 
activity in which we could all participate should 
center around trying out dessert and candy re- 
cipes which do not use sugar. We planned to 
have a cooking class each Thursday morning. 

Our first problem was to find the recipes. So, 
the children dictated, as I typed, a letter to the 
editor of the cooking column in our daily 
newspaper, asking her help. She sent us an 
encouraging letter and about twenty different 
recipes. Then our own mothers clipped recipes 
from magazines and older children in the build- 
ing copied recipes their mothers had found. The 
president of our P.T.A. gave us the recipe for 
a sugarless dessert and our student teacher from 
Drake University wrote her room-mate’s mother 
asking for recipes for the candy she had sent 
the girls, 

The children brought all the ingredients from 
home. Each Tuesday we studied the recipe, then 
on that evening, the children talked it over with 
their mothers and on Wednesday told the group 
what mother said would be most convenient for 
her to send from home. On Thursday morning 
the necessary items were brought to school. 

For the first two cooking lessons the cooking 
utensils were brought from home and we used 
the gas plate in the school kitchen. Then our 
principal volunteered to give us money from 
the building fund to have the two burner elec- 
tric plate, which belongs to the building, re- 
paired so that we could cook in our own room. 
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By NADINE WESSEEI 


She also gave us enough money to buy a set 
three Pyrex mixing bowls, an egg beater, g 
measuring cup, a glass rolling pin, a flour sifte 
and a batter beater. Soon after this the child 
won a prize of five dollars," and with pare of 
that money we bought a stirring spoon, a 
file, a dipper, a cake rack, a set of measuring 
spoons, a dough blender, two hot pan ho ders 
and an egg timer. Enough money was left fo 
each child to purchase a war stamp. 

On cooking day we always invited in fe t 
big brothers and sisters, or friends, who help 
supervise the measuring, cracking the nuts, at 
dish washing. Many times, too, one or two of 
our mothers helped us. We divided ourselves” 
into four groups; one, to measure the ingredi- 
ents; two, to mix the batter; three, to prepare ” 
for and time the baking; and four, to serve the | 
samples. By rotating duties of groups veel 
every child had a variety of experiences. ‘ | 

During sugar rationing week we thought we © 
really helped our neighborhood for we had | : 
five of our favorite recipes mimeographed and | | 
gave a copy to each one of the more than three 
thousand persons who registered for sugar books ~ 
at our building. We chose the following five 4 


recipes: 


oon 
~ 


— 
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Carrot-Honey Cookies 


This recipe makes about thirty-six large cochlea 
which supply valuable food-energy, valuable vitamins, 9 
minerals, and protein. 

2 cups sifted flour 

2 teaspoons baking 

powder 

14 teaspoon soda 

Y4 teaspoon salt 

14 teaspoon cinnamon 

\4 teaspoon nutmeg 








2 cups rolled oats 

1 cup chopped raisins — 
1 cup chopped nut meats 
14 cup shortening 

1 cup strained honey 

2 eggs, well beaten 

1 cup grated raw carrots 











1. Sift flour once, measure, add baking Rig I 
soda, salt and spices; sift together twice. A whi 
Oats, raisins, and nut meats (nuts may be omitted); k 
mix well. 2. Cream shortening; add honey, creaming 
thoroughly. 3. Add eggs, mix well. Add carrots. C 








1 One of the departments in the Sunday Register was 
sponsoring a contest to find the best housecl 
hint this spring. The children wrote in, bree 
hint that we used in our own room, namely, use 
cloth soaked in vinegar to polish the fish aq 
the vases and the small glasses in which we 
slips of plants. You can imagine their s 
when we received a check for five dollars, the frst 
prize of the contest. 
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and bake about 20 to 25 minutes until 
hen cool. 


All Honey Cookies 


_ 
£3 


334 cups flour (approxi- 
mately ) 

_ Boil the honey and butter together about one min- 

ute. Cool. Sift the flour, spices and soda together. Add 
flour to make a soft dough. Roll thin, cut and bake in 

moderate oven for 12 to 15 minutes. 


Gingerbread Cookies 
1 cup molasses 1 teaspoon salt 
ns cup shortening 1 teaspoon soda 
cups flour 2 teaspoons ginger 


Heat together slowly molasses and shortening—just 
_ until the shortening melts. Meanwhile sift together dry 
z ients. Stir into warm molasses mixture. Turn 
- dough into a bow! and chill several hours or overnight. 
Roll out thin with as little flour as possible. 
Marshmallow Squares—Candy 
4 cup butter Y4 teaspoon vanilla 
Y4 Ib. marshmallows 214 cups any ready-to-eat 
(30) cereal 
 ~—s Melt _ butter and marshmallows in double boiler. 
| Add vanilla, beat thoroughly to blend. Put in cereal 
| and stir briskly. Press into shallow buttered pan. Cut. 
One-Two-Three Candy 
4 ___siLs. Melt 7 ounces of semi-sweet or milk chocolate in 

4 adouble boiler. 2. Fold in 244 cups of any one of the 
} following: raisins, shredded Ralstons, puffed wheat or 
4 tice, cornflakes. 3. When the dry ingredients afe cov- 
ted by the chocolate, drop by tablespoons onto wax 

On the back of the sheet the following explan- 
| atory notes were mimeographed: 

- Dear friends, 

7 =In making our plans for this semester, the 
4 children were eager co do something tangible to 
} ‘help our country.” After much discussion, we 
4 decided that one very important thing we 
‘} could do would te to find and try recipes that 
4 donot call for sugar. So, each Thursday morning, 
1 fot the past ten weeks we have scheduled a 
| cooking class. 

1 In addition to the recipes (our favorites) 
which we are presenting to you, we want you 
~} toknow thar this activity has provided situations 
# in our classroom which have offered opportuni- 
7 ties for each child to grow in cooperativeness, 
7 tesponsibility, dependability, reading, number 
| and language skills, good manners and social 
| graces. There have been artistic experiences for 
each child through table arrangements and deco- 

fating finger-tip napkins. 
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In keeping with the American phi of 
education, therefore, we have ar cas 
child active participation in the activities and 
problems of the times in which he is living, 


pr of fe Tis makes for seu of 
life. This makes for security of the in- 


Nadine Wessels, Teacher 


will ae our ag sidiece mak supply 
us with the amount needed by our bodies. 
Let's use food for our sweets! 
Bertha Sarcone, nurse 


Dear friends, 


We are all concerned about the welfare of 
the boys and girls of this community. Let us all 
work together that home and school may be 
their haven of security. Calmness in 
with children helps them to become better 
justed individuals. Together we have a great 
responsibility and a fine opportunity for service. 

Edna L. E. Peterson, principal 


We also felt that we gave all the people in 
our city a true picture of what we were doing 
when a write-up appeared on the front page 
of the Des Moines Evening Tribune. Not only 
did we help the people in our nei in 
our whole city, in to accept sugar ration- 
ing willingly and graci —an important 
item in morale in civilian t we also 
had direct contact with three hundred and fifty 
club women throughout the state of Iowa. 

It all came about this way: the corresponding 
secretary of the department of women’s affairs 
of the Chamber of Commerce called and asked 
me to come to her office. There, she told me 
that the Des Moines Chamber of Commerce was 
eager to do something constructive in civilian 
defense and asked if the first grade would care 
if they copied our idea and published a sugar- 
less recipe book, to be given free to all clubs 
who are baking cookies for US.O. centers. 
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Upon our assurance that we would be delighted, 
she invited us to participate in an exhibit. Her 
idea was to have various club groups over the 
_State to enter one dessert or candy, made with- 
out sugar, in an exhibit and to have a meeting 
in the ballroom of one of hotels. During 
the meeting four members of cooking labora- 
tories in the city served as a panel, discussing 
problems of sugarless cooking and answering 
questions. Three hundred fifty women from 
over the state attended this meeting, and the 
chairman generously told the audience that the 
Chamber of Commerce had obtained the whole 
idea from the Howe School First Grade. We 
had a special table at the exhibit. The Des 
Moines Public School art supervisor and her 
assistant helped the children and me to decorate 
the table. The children’s mothers—and mine— 
baked the cookies and cake and made the candy. 
Sixteen of our mothers and children were pres- 
ent at the program. 

One morning the wife of the retired principal 
of Lincoln High School—which is the school 


Guiding Children Into Good Will 


(Continued from page 112) 


such isolated groups need such education as 
much, if not more, than mixed groups. 

However, if the teacher's attitudes are right 
and the need is apparent to her, innumerable 
occasions for developing good will present 
themselves. For example, in the choice of books 
and pictures we can be certain that they include, 
in terms of normal experience, pictures and 
stories of those of other races and creeds. A 
friend recently told the writer that she can 
never hate the Japanese, even though they are 
an enemy people, because one of the first books 
she remembers included several fascinating sto- 
ries of Japanese children. 

When religious music is used, leaders of all 
faiths should be consulted to see that truly 
typical examples of Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish groups are included. Such a broad treat- 
ment would be true to the facts and give chil- 
dren a complete viewpoint. But how often it is 
not done! 

Religious holidays offer natural opportunities 
for promoting good-will attitudes toward those 
of other faiths if the group includes members 
of several groups. Christmas with its Jewish 
contemporary festival, Hanukkah, and Easter 
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to which the children from Howe Elementay 
School go—wrote the children a note, telling: 
them that she was baking cookies for the US{ 

that morning, using one of our recipes. § 
said her husband had brought home the mig 
graphed sheet when he registered for 
sugar books. In her note she told the chi 
that she could remember that during the 
war people were asked to save flour instead ¢ 
sugar and promised to give them a recipe 

biscuits which she had used twenty-two yeag 
ago. Then she invited us to her home al 
day for a patriotic picnic in their ba 
(we'd need no gasoline, rubber or carfare 4 
get there). We invited six older children 

go with us to help organize games. We had 
marvelous time. The yard was Leautifully } 
scaped; there was an outdoor fireplace at 











we roasted our marshmallows. The experi (2) 
of planning the menu for a “vitamin-packed’ | '™P 
lunch was fun—and we made a new friend. ape 
Victory does begin in the first grade! oan 
The 

nom 

psyc 

| and 

| asa 

and Purim can become occasions for better | T 
understanding rather than for conflict as they J .. 
sometimes have been. | is : 
Analogies may be helpful. Florence Crannell ¥ wh 
Means in her Children of the Promise tells ofa 9 inte 
teacher who wisely points out to her pupils | higt 
that not all birds are robins.! We need birds corr 
of all kinds to make a beautiful world. So we life, 
need people of many races and creeds. At least, J ihe 
like birds, we have many different kinds of ind 
people. | the 
As with so many other problems, teachers § med 
may despair at the attitudes they know parents the 
are giving their children. Yet we must work aspe 
the harder because of that fact. Churches, clubs | beir 
and adult education agencies are beginning t0 | At 
have their effect in this field of interculrural } emy 


education. If they do their share of the task, 
and the schools do theirs, we cam build a nation 
characterized by good will and mutual esteem 
among the religious, racial and national groups 
which comprise it. Such a nation will be united 
and strong, ready to meet any problems before it. 





1 New York City: Friendship Press, 1941. 60c in paper 
covers. 
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WAY OF LIFE. By J. Wayne Wrightstone 
and Doak S. Campbell. Evanston, Illinois: 


9 Row, Peterson and Company, 1942. Pp. 292. 


$2.00. 


This book is designed as a guide to social 
studies teachers in planning school experiences 
organized around four major areas of living: 
(1) Cooperating in Social and Civic Action, 
(2) Earning a Living, (3) Adjusting to and 
Improving the Material Environment, (4) Per- 
sonal Development and Guidance. Emphasis 
is placed upon democratic planning with chil- 


} dren, teachers and administrators participating. 


7 The subject matter of history, geography, eco- 
F nomics, political science, sociology and social 
| psychology is considered as vital to the study 
Y and understanding of problems arising from 
+ each of the major areas of living rather than 


as a 
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as an end in itself. 
These functional problems are considered as 


the core of the social studies curriculum, which 
is grouped into four divisions according to the 


| age and maturity level of the students: primary, 


intermediate, junior high school, and senior 


_ high school. The primary division is con- 
cerned with direct experiences of everyday 
4 life, such as the home, managing one’s budget, 
‘} the familiar instruments of communication 
' and transportation, the farm, safety at home, 
the doctor, 


and many others. The _inter- 
mediate level is concerned with satisfying 
the curiosity of the child as to challenging 


"aspects of his environment, the reasons for their 


being what they are, their origin, and the like. 
At the junior high school level the primary 
emphasis is on the relation of the individual 


} to social institutions and activities, or in other 
7 words, the orientation of the student to life. 
| At the senior high school level the chief concern 


is developing an understanding of group rela- 
tionships in the contemporary world, in past 
times and in cther lands. 

The book opens with a clear-cut and concise 
statement of democratic ideals and practices 
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which become somewhat vague and difficult to 
follow in their practical application at several 
points later in the book. The excellent chapter 
on “Cooperating in Social and Civic Action” is 
preceded by a statement of curriculum organ- 
ization based upon a broad outline of activities 
made in advance of the situation, which is sup- 
posed to be a guide-post for every group in 
planning its experiences. By setting up these 
four areas and or materials in the way 
of unitexts for each area at different levels, the 
authors are in effect perpetrating a crystallization 
of this “areas of living” organization which in 
time may well render the curriculum as rigid 
as did the time-honored separate subject organ- 
ization. Further, in the chapter on “Evaluation,” 
although much valuable source material is given 
to teachers, considerable em is is placed 
upon tests and measurement devices which are 
designed in advance and outside of the situation, 
and which are administered by adults to stu- 
dents who have had no voice in the matter. 
In keeping with the early statements about 
democratic living in the school, the chapter 
would be of greater value to teachers trying to 
work democratically with their groups if more 
time had been spent showing specifically how 
to evolve informal programs of self-evaluation 
and cooperative judgments.—James H. Griggs, 
National College of Education, Evanston, Ill. 


CHILDREN HAVE THEIR REASONS. By 
Ruth Wendell Washburn. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1942. Pp. 257. 
$2.00. 


Before opening the covers of Ruth Wash- 
burn’s kook one’s imagination is challenged by 
the title, Children Have Their Reasons, Have 
we adults been overlooking that fact? Are we 
apt to underestimate a child’s ability to make 
inferences, to draw conclusicns, and to plan in 
the light of each day's satisfactions? In our 
daily living do we turn a receptive eye and 
ear toward children in an effort to under- 
stand experiences from their angle? Or are we 
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so secure in our status of adulthood that we 
are thoughtless and condescending? Would omr 
reasons always bear the white searchlight of 
inquiry? Well, suppose we open this book and 
take a look at children’s reasons in juxtaposition 
with ours. What may we learn? 


First of all, parents must: discover the joys, 
the responsibilities, the opportunities and neces- 
sities of parenthood through hour-by-hour, 
day-by-day living with their children. “In no 
other calling is it so hard to learn except by 
doing,” says the author; “in no other profession 
is it so difficult to find an opportunity to learn 
by doing until actually responsible for the 
upbringing of a child.” It is a real challenge— 
that need of practicing and at the same time 
developing new skills in social relationships! 
One wants so much to succeed. Mistakes are 
costly when reckoned in terms of emotional 
development and social attitudes. Yet ready- 
made formulas cannot be relied upon. It is 
insight, not behavior prescriptions, that makes 
for satisfying relations and effective teaching. 


Secondly, to the end that guidance be based 
on understanding and ar the author recom- 
mends a partnership of parents and child 
psychologists. The mother, in conference with 
the psychologist, contributes her intensive 
observations, interpretations and questions. The 
psychologist from her extensive observations of 
many children contributes perspective and scien- 
tific understanding. 


Chapter headings indicate the scope and use- 
fulness of this book as a reference: Tests—Uses 
and Abuses, Testing Very Young Children, 
Readiness or Maturation, Toby—Six Months to 
Nine Years, New Babies—a Threat to the 
Security of Older Children, Why Not Eat That 
Dinner?, The Search for Physical Satisfactions, 
Who Made Me?, What Happens When I Die?, 
To Every Child His Own Personality, Learning 
to Live with Personality Traits, and In Praise 
of Laughter. 


For teachers and parents who have no oppor- 
tunity to work in partnership with a child 
psychologist, Dr. Washburn’s wise, human, and 
scientific interpretation of child behavior will 
certainly stimulate thinking and contribute to 
the insight of those adults who would live 
understandingly with children, for children 
plan, too, consciously or unconsciously, to get 
what they want out of the world—Helen Chris- 
tianson, University of California at Los Angeles. 
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YOUTH AND THE FUTURE. The Gene 
Report of the American Y outh Commission 
Washington, D. C.: American Council & 
Education, 1942. Pp. 300. $2.50. _ 
Youth and the Future is a general summary 

of the research and recommendations of the 

American Youth Commission. It presents a com 

structive, forward-looking program dealing with 

war conditions and post-war opportunities 
problems affecting the citizenship of our Ams 
can youth. Many practical suggestions are gi 













~~ 


regarding curriculum revision, organization ad- 1. 
justments, and community-life orientation. __ H. 
The implications found in Youth and and § 


Future for public schools are most import 
The report is organized around four integr 
sections. Part One—Employment Opportuniti 
for Youth—presents the background and de: 
able trends in the economic needs and em 
ment of our youth. The position advocated by 
the Commission regarding the objectives, func © 
tions, and relation with public education of 
work programs for youth now and in the future # 
deserves support by persons who desire elimina- 
tion of confusion in purposes and practices of § 
various educational agencies. . | 

A comprehensive analysis of the needs and § 
problems of youth is found in Part Two. The # 
information, interpretations, and recommenda- 9 
tions dealing with the needs of adolescent 4} 
youth and later youth are most helpful to admin- 
istrators, teachers, and parents. The chapter on J 
education suggests many imperative changes 4 
needed in public education. A faculty ing 
given to cooperative study of Part Two should 
be most valuable. 

Any plan outlined that is not followed by | 
action is meaningless. Part Three contains prac- | 
tical suggestions for implementing the proposed | 
program by local, state, and federal agencies. 
The need for cooperative study, planning, and | 
action constitutes the core of the youth problem. 4 

The nature of work and the creative use of — 
leisure time are presented as important factors ~ 
essential to purposeful, creative living for demo- 
cratic citizens in Part Four. The views discussed 
in this section of the report constitute a set of — } 
socially significant criteria for evaluating per- 
sonal goals and social interaction. Youth and | 
the Future is an outstanding contribution to 
public education during the present emergency. 
The report deserves reflective reading by per- J} 
sons eager to help our youth—E. T. McSwain, 
School of Education, Northwestern University. 
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FOR CHILDREN 


Editor, MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 











_ ANYBODY AT HOME. By H. A. Rey. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942. Unpaged. 
$1.00. 
H. A. Rey is a guarantee of clear, bright colors 


and gay content. Anybody At Home is a trick 
book that will astonish the two-year-olds and 
amuse the sevens. I suspect the latter will try 


some folded sheets of their own, for that is the 
trick. A picture shows an empty cage at the 
zoo but when you turn back the folded half of 
the page there is the elephant. So empty bee- 


“4 hives open to reveal bees flying out. A deserted 
|] garage comes to life with a little auto just driv- 
4 ing out. Now don’t you want to try some trick 


pictures of your own? The children will and 


| some may be able to follow Mr. Rey's pattern 


of explanatory verses. 


| HERE COMES KRISTIE. By Emma Brock. New 


York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1942. Pp. 81. $1.75. 


Elmer and Einar wanted a horse more than 
anything in the world; so they gave up all-day 
suckers, firecrackers and other such luxuries to 
save for a horse. Finally, with fifteen hard-earned 
dollars they were able to buy “a sort of a horse.” 
Anyway it had “a head on the end of its neck— 


7 a leg on each corner—and a tail too.” Unfortu- 
nately, although Kristie looked like a horse, 


Kristie would not go like a horse. The rest of 
the story deals with the boys’ slow and painful 
discoveries of what it took to make Kristie go. 

Miss Brock has provided delightful pictures 
in color to give added life to this droll story. 
It can be read by, or read aloud to children 6 


to 8 and they will chuckle over the boys’ 


struggles with their affectionate but baffling 
steed. 


— JOBIE. By Helen Garrett. Drawings by Connie 


Moran. New York: Julian Messner Inc., 1942. 

Pp. 205. $2.00. 

For children 6 to 9 Jobie is one of the best 
farm stories we have had. The farm is a small 
one, without tractors or telephones, but with 
fine live stock and plenty of chores for each 
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member of Jobie’s family. These farm respon- 
sibilities make a wholesome background for 
Jobie's activities, told in chapters, each of which 
is a complete short story in itself but with each 
chapter adding something to the total picture 
of this farm family. 

One chapter tells of Jobie's ae mak- 
ing the acquaintance of a delightful, ha 
lucky farm family two miles away. pe a 
chapter shares with the reader Jobie’s delight in 
a family of young foxes whose den he has dis- 
covered. Still another brings a strange city gs 
to the farm. Others deal with the problem of 
adopting a little girl, rescuing the stock from 
a burning barn, discovering that the “bad, bad, 
ole hermit” is a very good sort of a friend after 
all. These and other chapter episodes make this 
as natural and delightful a farm story as we 
have seen. 


NEW TOWN IN TEXAS. By Siddie Joe John- 
son. Illustrated by Margaret Ayer. New Y ork: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1942. Pp. 
301. $2.25. 

Miss Johnson not only ‘knows children but is 
able to capture them, alive and squirming, in 
the pages of her book. Debby was a real child 
and Abby, in New Town In Texas, is even 
more vivid and convincing. 

This is a vigorous story of a big family mov- 
ing into Texas in a covered wagon, watching 
and helping a new town grow. Their dramatic 
entrance into the state is seen through Abby's 
keen blue eyes which miss nothing. When 
Willie sees his sister drinking from the muddy 
Red River, he is properly astonished, but when 
she tells him that the Indians believed that to 
drink its water would make them “cunning and 
strong,” Willie drinks too, mud and all. 
new home, their humorous adventure with the 
Indians, Pa’s store and finally the pushing 
through of the railroad that links their town 
with the outside world makes exciting reading. 
Abby is an amusing little girl, and children 8 
to 12 will thoroughly enjoy Abby’s wonderful 
Texas. 
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ABSTRACTS 







Editor, JOHN A. HOC 








A STUDY OF SOCIAL STATUS ON THE 
SECOND GRADE LEVEL. By Merl E. Bon- 
ney. Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, June 1942, 60 (second 
half) : 271-305. 

Some ninety second-graders in three Denton, 
Texas, schools were involved in this investiga- 
tion of the factors related to social status or 
popularity. From five to eight occasions were 
utilized in each school, wherein each child was 
given an opportunity to state which of his 
classmates he would prefer to have with him 
in such situations as the following: riding on 
the school bus, having a picture taken, going 
to the zoo, sharing Christmas presents, etc. 

Analysis of the results showed that a small 
group at the top of the social scaie received 
. far more than an average share of recognition 
by their fellows: The most popular child in 
one school received a total social score equal 
to that of almost half of the class at the lower 
end of the scale. The children who ranked 
high in recognition did so because of wide 
acceptance throughout the class, not because of 
the devotion of a few faithful friends. In every 
choosing there were some pupils who received 
no recognition scores. The author points out 
that if the social acceptance of those now low 
in the scale were to be raised, all would benefit 
and none would suffer. The choosing situations 
were distributed throughout the school year, 
and the author found considerable stability in 
social status from month to month. This would 
have been more marked if there had been less 
movement of pupils in and out of the school. 
It was also found that the pupils who were 
most popular in the classroom were also most 
generally popular on the playground. 

Correlations between IQ’s and social status 
were found to be positive but quite low. The 
relationship was marked only when the situa- 
tion involved the choice of someone with quali- 
fications for a particular job, such as that of 
class librarian. Personality traits rather than 
intelligence seemed to determine choices. The 
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children ranking highest in social recogni 
tended to be: cheerful rather than depre: 
aggressive in social situations, generous 
considerate of others, self-confident before 
class, attractive im appearance, coop 
possessing a keen sense of duty, and freq 
contributors’ to the group. They possessed 
sense of humor and tended to avoid quarreli 
fighting and over-bearing conduct. The 
which most clearly distinguished the high 
and lowest groups was that of cooperation, 
volving also a good sense of duty. The fact 
very popular children were rated as hav 
undesirable traits and unpopular ones 


some favorable characteristics leads the investi- 
gator to emphasize that it is the whole pattem } 


of personality characteristics rather than any 
one alone that determines popularity. 


There was a marked tendency for children to ” 
choose others of the same sex. Boys chose boys | 
about two and one-half times as frequently as | 
they chose girls. Girls chose girls more than | 


twice as frequently as they chose boys. There 


was evidence, as in other studies, that the girls | 
were somewhat better socialized than the boys J 
Considerable relationship was shown to exist — 


between the pupils’ social status on the one 
hand and both the occupational and educational 
status of the parents and the sociability of the 
parents, on the other hand. 


CHILDREN’S REACTIONS TO A CONTEM- 


PORARY WAR SITUATION. By Ralph. _ 


Preston. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Child Development Mono- 
graphs. No. 28. 1942. Pp. x + 96. 


The reactions of nearly six hundred children ~ 
to the European war were secured in January ~ 


1940, a few months after the beginning of the 


war and almost two years before the United 
States became an active participant. The chil — 
dren, who were residents of the New York | 
metropolitan area, ranged in age from eight to 


fifteen, and were equally divided according to 


sex. They were considerably above the average = 
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in intelligence and in the occupational level of 
their parents. Two methods were used in secur- 
ing the information and attitudes possessed by 
the children, namely interviewing and the 
administration of a test form of one hundred 
one true-false items. 

The children were aware of the war and had 
some knowledge of the leaders, principal events, 
and effects of war on life in America and 
abroad. They were, however, only slightly 
aware of the war in China which had been 
under way much longer than the struggle in 
Burope. Only slightly over half of the boys 
and girls were clear as to the relationship of 
the United States to the European conflict; 
some did not know definitely whether an Amer- 
ican expeditionary force had been sent to fight 
in Europe. They were more interested in, and 
better informed about, the dramatic, violent, 
overt activities of the combatants than in such 
items as the effects of blockade, the accessibility 
of oil and other resources, lowered living 
_ sandards, and general price rises. 

Boys revealed more interest as well as more 
accurate information than girls. The older pu- 
pils and those of higher mental levels were 
better informed than the others. The newspaper 
and radio were the chief sources of war infor- 
mation, burt few children used either source 
systematically. Those who did so were almost 
_ entirely from the group above twelve years old. 

Few children hesitated to express their atti- 
7 tudes towards the war and to take sides. Their 
partisanship was by no means blind, and did 


Is it not a grim commentary on our modern 
} education that of those three fine men who sur- 
} Vived thirty-four days on The Raft only one 
knew any Bible stories well enough to relate 
| them? The author tells us that those stories 
7 Would invariably make them snap out of their 
{ depression and start “a flood of discussion.” 
| Their prayers also helped them immeasurably. 
| The common devotion drew us together,” he 
| Says, “since it seemed we no longer depended 
| entirely on each other, but could appeal simul- 
¥ taneously to a Fourth that we held in equal 
+f feverence.” * 
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other children, but most of them considered 
there was no relationship between this practice 
and war. 

The author questions whether children in 
the elementary school are not often plunged 
into abstract, difficult and complex social prob- 
lems before they have the requisite interest, 
background and understanding. He doubts that 
children under twelve should be required to 
engage in detailed, systematic study of large- 
scale enterprises that do not relate directly to 
their own experience. He does not suggest that 
younger children be shielded from war news 
and war talk, but his evidence leads him to 
believe that at age thirteen or later the study 
of such vast complex problems as war becomes 
more appropriate. 


Children’ Reading During the War 


(Continued from page 129) 


Few of us will ever have such an experience 
as those young men on The Raft but to every- 
one of us come times of desperate need. Shall 
we not equip our children now for such times? 
Bible stories, stories of the saints, hymas, 
prayers, Psalms—these interpret some of the 
greatest yearnings of the human spirit, espe- 
cially the yearning for goodness. Give these to 
the children. Such literature supplies that re- 
inforcement, that sense of spiritual security 
that children need today and all days. 


8 Ibid., pp. 82-84. 
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News... 





By MARY E. LEEPE 


HERE AND THERE 


oe. | 








Eleanor Troxell Retires 


Clara May Graybill of the department of ele- 
mentary education, Kalamazoo, Michigan, public 
schools, gives us some highlights in the career 
of Eleanor Troxell: 


“The school is a social community in which we try 
to have children live worthily, in the richest possible 
manner, learning effectively things which are essential 
to a wholesome child life and working happily toward 
ends which for them are significant.” Thus recently 
wrote Eleanor Troxell, who was, until her retirement 
in June of this year, early elementary supervisor in the 
Kalamazoo public schools. 

Miss Troxell came to Kalamazoo fifteen years ago 
from State Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey, 
where she had served as primary supervisor. She pre- 
viously had held like positions at Dillon, Montana, 
and at Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. Earlier she was a 
primary teacher in the ee i of Chicago Labora- 
tory School. She holds A.B. and M.A. degrees from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Her Language 
and Literature in the Elementary Grades, as well as her 
books for children, are widely known. 

Through the years Miss Troxell has been very active 
in professional organizations. She has served as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the national Association for Childhood 
Education and as president of the Michigan A.C.E. 
Her long membership on the Child Welfare Board of 
the local Council of Social Agencies has given her 
opportunity for wide community service. 

Much of her leisure time Miss Troxell now devotes 
to writing and to community service through local and 
national agencies. The Kalamazoo schools miss their 
sincere friend—forward-looking, enthusiastic, cheery, 
kindly, gentle always. Her ideal, “to have children live 
worthily and happily,” will live on in the hearts of 
those who have worked with her. 


Changes 


Agnes Snyder is now instructor in social studies at 
Mills School and at Adelphi College, New York, N. Y. 

Payson Smith is now dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Maine, Orono. 


State A.C.E. Groups 


The University of Oklahoma at Norman was 
the scene of a busy workshop for fourteen days 
during the summer. Forty-two persons from 
Oklahoma and one from Kansas attended the 
study classes, studios, lectures, discussion groups, 
consultations and evening sessions of general 
interest. The workshop was jointly sponsored 
by the Oklahoma A.C.E. and the university, 
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which offered credit for two semester hours 4 q 


Plans are already being made for a 1943 work- : 


shop. 


The North Carolina A.C.E. was responsible } 


for five one-day seminars held at teacher 


ration institutions in different parts of the state. : 
Problems of childhood education were studied 4} 
in question periods, addresses and discussion 


groups. An A.C.E. publications booth and social 
gatherings helped everyone get acquainted with 
each other and with the A.C.E. 


For the fourth consecutive year the “Texas { : 


School of the Air” will broadcast for fifteen min- 


utes each day, Monday through Friday. Their | 


Monday program is “Your Story Parade,” pre- 
senting many of the classics and many of the 
newer stories for the younger children. The 
Texas A.C.E. has played an active part in the 
preparation of this part of the program. 


Toy Lending Project 
What could the Baltimore A.C.E. do for the 
children of Baltimore in these times of stress? 


How they found the answer to this question is 


told by one of the group: 

Early last spring the Baltimore A.C.E. was instru- 
mental in calling a meeting of representatives of organ- 
izations working for the welfare of children. 
the needs presented at this meeting was one whi 
seemed ideally adapted to our time, our interest, our 
capacity and our combined strength. 

Several Toy Lending Libraries which had been in 
operation for more than a year were due to close 
within a few weeks. The toys had been secured 
through the efforts of the Junior Association of Com- 
merce. The coordination and support had been fur- 
nished by the Department of Public Welfare, and the 
workers had been supplied by the WPA. Now WPA 
funds were being allocated to other needs. The Junior 
Association of Commerce was eager to continue and 
amplify its financial backing and the project was close 
to the hearts of the Department of Public Welfare 
staff. Our opportunity to serve seemed to lie in seeing 
that each library center had volunteers to continue the 


toy lending. The opportunity of meeting children, of 


guiding them in their choice of toys, of ar 
each library in appealing and attractive form, 
keeping the necessary records challenged us. The 
thought of the 280,000 toys which had been circulated 


in a little more than a year convinced us. 


(Continued on page 140) 
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To Margaret Cook 
life member 
and past president of the 
Association for Child- 
hood Education, retire- 
ment comes as a wel- 
come opportunity to 
cary on the many inter- 
ests of a rich life. 
Through balancing her 
activities, through fol- 
lowing her interests at a 
smooth, steady pace 
which is never hurried, 
she accomplishes mir- 
acles in work done. Each 
step is planned with care 
and taken with confi- 
dence so strong that it 
inspires confidence in 
those around her. 

Miss Holmes holds a 
Bachelor's degree from 
Adelphi College and a 
Master's degree from 
Columbia University. 
For a number of years 
she has been director of 
kindergartens and of 
kindergarten extension classes, in the public 
schools of New York City, and has lectured at 
colleges and universities. Those who have 
worked with her characterize her as “a gracious 
and sympathetic guide, encouraging initiative 
and experimentation in all the members of her 
department.” While many teachers were con- 
cerned over the sharp division between the free- 
dom of the kindergarten and the demands of 
treading in the first grade of the New York 
schools Margaret Holmes went quietly to work 
creating a new type of class. These “kinder- 
garten extension classes” she placed under the 


leadership of sympathetic kindergarten teachers 


and they are today one of the bright spots in the 
buildings where they are established. 
When the Kindergarten Unit in France was 


- Organized during World War I, Miss Holmes 


Was among the first to serve with the children of 
France. She helped to launch the WPA nursery 
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Margaret Cook Holmes 





lum Guides for Chil- 
dren from Two to Six 
Years of Age. 

Margaret Holmes’ 
service to the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Edu- 
cation has been and con- 
tinues to be outstanding. 
She was president of the 
International Kinder- 

Union at the time 
of the change of name 
and the merger with the 
National Council of Pri- 
mary Education. 
Through the difficult pe- 


harmony. 

Also in the period of her Lealesiie the Asso- 
ciation took over the business management of 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION with only meager 
capital. As circulation manager I had many an 
evening conference with Miss Holmes and 
found her always ready with wise advice. 

Both during the period of her presidency 
and since that time, Miss Holmes has been called 
upon for many important duties and decisions. 
She is now serving on the Advisory Committee 
and the Committee of Nineteen and is also 
Consultant on Finance. Her judgments are inter- 
woven into the structure of the A.C.E. in a way 
that few of us realize. In a world such as our 
present one it is reassuring to know that our 
Association has such well-founded roots and 
that if we try we can achieve the same calm, 
thoughtful, unhurried progress which is Marga- 
ret Holmes’ great contribution to her friends, 
her associates, and the A.C.E. 

SARAH A. MARBLE 
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(Continued from page 138) 


We lined ourselves up for service and set about 
securing other volunteers. Friends of the Association, 
Girl Scouts, Junior Cross members, and adults 
from the Central Volunteer Bureau responded. With 
the cooperation of the Baltimore News Post the Junior 
Association of Commerce campaigned for funds with 
gratifying results and Toy Lending Project, Inc., came 
into being. The funds cover the services of one paid 
worker, a coordinator; the cost of new toys, the repair 
of broken toys, and the transportation of supplies from 
one center to another. A tool shop which had been 
operating at city hospitals was moved to the peniten- 
tiary, where the work was taken over by the prisoners 
under the supervision of the coordinator. 

In early July five Toy Lending Libraries were 
opened, each in charge of one or more A.C.E. members 
with from seventy-five to ninety helpers distributed as 
needed, Our hopes for rendering a genuine service are 
being realized. It has been a fine experience to know 
other volunteer workers, to work in various under- 
privileged sections of our own city, to collaborate 
with the trained librarians who render unsparing serv- 
ice to their several communities, and to touch those 
children of Baltimore who have been eager to receive 
what we have set out to give them. Many of the chil- 
dren have shown a fine sense of responsibility and 
when it was lacking the challenge has been ours to 
help them build it. 

Each center is open for at least two hours on each 
of two or three days a week. In one center as many 
as seventy-five toys have been distributed in one day, 
and in a six- period 2292 toys were distributed 
in all centers. The three groups sponsoring the project 
look forward to continued effort and continuing satis- 
faction. The “story” is still in the making. 


New A.C.E. Bulletin 

Here is a bulletin—Make It for the Children 
—designed for use by teachers, parents, and 
even older boys and girls. From the working 
drawings and lists of materials the artisan of 
little experience can make indoor and outdoor 
play apparatus, child-sized furniture, and toys 
of various kinds, Thirty-six pages of work and 
fun. Order from A.C.E. Headquarters, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. Price 50c. 


Cooperative Nursery School 


Parents in many parts of the country have 
banded together to provide nursery school care 
for their children. One of these groups is the 
Takoma Park-Silver Spring, Maryland, Cooper- 
ative Nursery School. So successful was their 
venture that they have been impelled to tell 
others about it through a thirty-six-page printed 
manual, of which the foreword says: 

Although our school has been in existence less than 
a year, its members have been increasingly impressed 
with the desirability of setting down in black and 


white a description of the school, of the philosophy 
underlying it, and of the rules and policies which have 
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been adopted and adapted one by one as the school 
grew. : 


Community groups planning similar projects § 
will do well to read this comprehensive account, | 
Copies may be secured from Mrs. Leland F. Gley. 
steen, 312 Hillmoor Drive, Silver Spring, Maty- 
land. Price 50c. 


Conservation Helps 


Conservation of food and clothing is one of 
our important tasks today. Teachers and chil. § 
dren both will enjoy and profit from some of 9 
the new materials prepared by the Bureau of 4 
Home Economics, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Two types are described here. A complete 
list may be secured from the Bureau at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Farmer's Bulletin No. 1474, Stain Removal 
From Fabrics, has twenty-nine pages of instruc. 
tions in home methods of removing spots and 
restoring garments and domestics to usefulness. | 
Order from the Superintendent of Documents, 4} 
Washington, D. C. Price 5c. | 

Two new sets of charts on food saving will : 
be welcomed. “Fight Food Waste in the Home” 4 
shows how to keep foods in good condition until 
ready for use. “Get the Good From Your Food” 
points out ways to stop waste during kitchen 
preparation and cooking. Each series of ten 
charts costs 25c. Order from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 





Wartime Bibliography 

A.C.E. Headquarters in Washington, D. C, 
has prepared a mimeographed bibliography on 
Children and the War. You may have a copy 
by sending a three-cent stamp with your request. 





PLAYSKOOL 


EDUCATIONAL WOOD TOYS | { 
Teachers: Write for Helpful Catalog, Toy Guide ee 
PLAYSKOOL Manufacturing Company 
1750 N. Lawndale Ave. Chicago, Ill. 














THE A.B.C. OF SPEECH SOUNDS : 
A guide to speech training in the elementary |. aS 
grades with material for practice in the r2cog- = 
nition and formation of the sounds of s en : e 


Mon ower Cécile de Banke—Assistant Professor, 
Wellesley College. Price thirty-five cents. 
WALTER BAKER COMPANY 


"178 Tremont St. 448 So. Hill St. 
Boston, Mass. Los Angeles, Calif. 














CHILDHOOD EDUCATION § ‘Nt 













Half a child’s waking time is spent playing with 
toys! And when these are Holgate Toys, play hours 
become learning hours. Tests prove that scientifi-* 
cally designed Holgate Toys help children develop 
coordination and finger dexterity . . . satisfy play 
needs. There is a correct Holgate Toy for each. 
child of every age. 

A group of these wooden toys will be sent on 
loan to organizations and groups for a limited 
exhibition period. Also data on educational toys. 
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fei N Now You Can Be Sure 


CERTIFIED 


ak Be) They're Absolutely Pure 


} PRODUCTS 


TIME was when you had to take your 
chances on the color materials that you 

For PURITY put into the hands of your students. Now 

the Certified Seal, assuring you of successful For QUALITY 

testing by eminent research authorities, safe- 

guards both you and your students. 








LOOK FOR the C.P. Seal and Old Faithful . . . om the package. Then you 


b know you have Non-injurious Quality 


. THE AMERICAN jf CRAYON COMPANY 


1706 HAYES AVENUE SANDUSKY, OHIO 
@ ROCKEFELLER Plaza, New York - 116 New MOnTGOmERY ST, SAN FRANCISCO - SANTA Fe BuILOING, Daitas 
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INTERLOCKING 


JUMBO-BLOX 


- Teachers report more dramatic play—more 
Svemete social play, with these remarkable Blox. A 








Play and simple interlocking principle that even four 
Sedial Play year olds can understand makes for speedy 
Develop construction with a minimum of teacher 
Initlative help. Priced in very inexpensive units 
. Further Information 
Nursery Scheel For Write to 
Kindergeree «6 UR. H. STONE PRODUCTS 
— P.O. Box 414 Detroit, Mich. 











**That rare 
thing,. book that stirs the read- 


er out of passivity, making him feel that 
he, too, with sincere and earnest effort, 
may enrich his own spiritual life and fit 
himself to share this enrichment with 
others. Those who love real literature 
and know the uplifting and strengthening 
power of genuine emotional experience 
will draw from Ruth Sawyer’s words the 
force and ambition to work at their 
storytelling until it becomes something 
real and vital.” 


—ANNE T. EATON, New York Times 
By Ruth Sawyer 


THE WAY 
of the 
STORYTELLER 


THE VIKING PRESS 18 EAST 48th ST., 
NEW YORK $2.50 











NEW BOOKS 
OF UNUSUAL 


INTEREST 


WwW 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


By ELIZABETH B. HURLOCK, Department 
of Psychology, Columbia University. Me- 
Graw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 
478 pages, 6x9. $3.50 


Presents the results of experimental studies of 
children, from birth to maturity, in a simplified 
form, as free as possible from statistical data 
and other technicalities. The material has been 
coordinated in such a way that the student may 
get a picture of the normal child in the different 
phases of his development, and common be- 
havior problems are discussed with emphasis on 
their causes and the best methods of dealing 
with them. 


CHILD BEHAVIOR AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Edited by ROGER G. BARKER and JACOB 
S. KOUNIN, University of Illinois, and 
HERBERT F. WRIGHT, Carleton College. 
McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 
In press—ready in November 


An important textbook designed to bridge the 
gap between the college classroom and the lab- 
oratory and clinic. It contains 35 outstandi 
and representative researches in the field, sel 

by a canvass of expert opinion, and prepared for 
college students by those who conducted the 
researches. The book is sufficiently broad in 
scope to include all important areas of investi- 
gation in the field of child psychology. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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by children’s favorite authors . 





Reading for Jutenrest 
_A BALANCED READING PROGRAM 


Consistently high in literary values . . 


. Closely keyed 


to children’s preferences and interests at all levels . . . 
Planned to promote easy acquisition of all basic reading skills . . . Written 
. . Illustrated by well-known artists . . 

Dr. Paul Witty, chief educational consultant. 


TEN BOOKS FOR GRADES I-VI 
ACCESSORY MATERIALS PRACTICE BOOKS 





colored illustrations. 


BY GENEVRA SISSON SNEDDEN 


Illustrated. Ages 8 to 11. 


New World Neighbors 
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Our Animal Story Books 
BY OSSWALD, SONDERGAARD, & REED 


Six preprimers. Lively stories about children and their favorite animals 
in real situations. Limited and well-graduated vocabulary. A wealth of 


“‘Docas, Indian of Santa Clara 


A new edition of a deservedly popular story about the Indians of southern 
California, their life and customs, up to the days of California’s statehood. 


Sixteen delightful little books for social studies or recreational reading, 
written by educators and specialists in Inter-American relations, about 
children in Central and South America, Canada, Iceland, and Greenland. 
Beautifully illustrated in color. Ages 8 to 13. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 


TEACHERS GUIDFS 


Dallas London 
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CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
en nd te oe che Ste 
to Early Childhood Education. 
$2.50—For One Year subscription, Nine issues— 
excluding June, July, and August. 


$2.25—special subscription rate to Branch Mem- 
bers and Undergraduate Students. 


$4.00—combination rate for subscription to 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION and Contributing 
Membership in A.C.E. Contributing Members 
receive two educational bulletins each year. 





~ Name 





Mailing Address—Street and Number 





Mailing Address—City and State 








Room 310—1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 














-Children Loue Jt! 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS UNDER TEN 
In interesting and understandable language JACK 
AND JILL makes many subjects easy with stories, 


articles, games, poems, things to make and do. Dis- 


cover for yourself why thousands of teachers are 
using JACK AND JILL every day. 
2 YEAR $2.00—2 YEARS $3.00 
Bex 722 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Independence Square, Phila., Pa. 
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Joyous Holiday Projects 


... are inexpensively carried out wit 
Totem Construction and Poster 
our other quality papers. 


© Stained Glass Windows 

e Tree Ornaments 

© Gifts 

e Room, Window and Table 
Decorations 

© Christmas Cards 


These are only a few of the many" oy 


suggestions given in our literature, |” " 


available without charge to teachers 


mentioning their grade and school, } A 


4 


BERMINGHAM & PROSSER CO. | | 


19 E. 40th St. 
New York City 








HILL 


ORIGINAL AND IMPROVED 
PRIMARY GRADE AND 


KINDERGARTEN 
FLOOR BLOCKS 


Hill Blocks are easily assembled and 
have no joints to be affected by at- 
mospheric changes. Plan now to in- 
vest budget surpluses in this unsur- 
passed equipment. If you haven't 
already done so, write for descriptive 
catalog immediately. 


0. SCHOENHUT, INC. 
2046 Castor Ave., Phila., Pa.. 
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128 So. Sangamon St. } 
Chicago, I. 
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